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PERSONAL 


DVANTAGEOUS to Executors, Trustees, and 

Private Owners.—Very GOOD PRICES 
ASSURED for Antique and Modern Household 
Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, Pictures, Books, 
Porcelain, etc., at the weekly Auction Sales of 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street (Established 1796). (Sales of 
the above property can also be promptly arranged 
by private treaty.) Tel.: Mayfair 2424. Ref. 
W.T.L. Auction announcements, Daily Telegraph 
every Monday, The Times every Tuesday. 








SPREYS are in a position to offer exception- 
ally high prices for JEWELLERY, also GOLD 
and SILVERWARE. They strongly advise owne’s 
to take advantage of the prevailing demand by 
disposing of any surplus goods of this class and 
will be pleased to send a representative where the 
quantity of goods is greater than can be con- 
veniently sent by registered post. Parcels should 
be addressed to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1, or they may be deposited at 64, The 
Promenade, CHELTENHAM, for forwarding. 


UCTIONS. Big Demand and Keen Competition 
means highest prices obtained for JEWELS, 
GOLD, SILVER and PLATE at sales by Auction. 
Sales held each week. Consult the Auctioneers of 
130 years standing. DEBENHAM, STORR AND 
SONS, LTD., Auctioneers and Valuers, 26, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Temple Bar 1181-2. 
OOKS, Periodicals and Manuscripts urgently 
wanted. Valuations for Probate and 
Insurance.—_WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD., 43, 
Weymouth Street, London, W.1. Tel: Wel. 1621. 
ARPETS AND RUGS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—PEREZ, English and Persian Carpet 
Specialists, 168 Brompton Rd,, S.W.3. Ken. 9878. 


LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE, 

Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All-British 
firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. Personal 2/-. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 





PERSONAL 


FOR SALE 





ALOP. Owner of large, warm house will take 

couple as P.G.s for leave, convalescence. or 
longer. Own sitting-room, two bathrooms, farm 
and garden produce. Shooting, lake fishing, 
squash court.—Box 265. 


IR STAFFORD CRIPPS says: “‘There can be 

no doubt as to the value of the Alexander 
technique judged by the practical results which I 
have myself experienced . . . the body becomes a 
co-ordinated and living whole, composed of well- 
fitting and truly articulated parts. It is the 
difference between chaos and order and so between 
illness and good health.’”’ Send sevenpence for 
“A New Way of Life’? by Michael March, an 
introduction to the work of F. Matthias Alexan- 
der, to CHATERSON, LTD., Burbank, Barnet 
Lane, Elstree, Herts. 


“@TORE SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.” This 

suggestion was made by the Food Commis- 
sioner. DR. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal for 
daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched 
with a valuabie dried milk product and malt 
wheat. Send 5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag of Dr. Mac’s 
Health Flour, instructions, recipes, etc., car- 
riage paid.—DEPT. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR CO., 
Kendal, Westmorland. 


UITS AND OVERCOATS TURNED AND 

RE-TAILORED to Savile Row standard by 
exper. West-End tailors. LADIES’ COSTUMES 
and COATS Turned, Altered (if necessary) 
and Re-tailored. Post garment for advice and 
estimate (without obligation).— SACKVILLE 
TAILORING CO., 6ic Bedford Hill, Balham, S.W.12. 


UITS, OVERCOATS, CLEANED AND 

RENOVATED. Relined or Altered by first- 
class tailors. Send garment for estimate.— 
SACKVILLE TAILORING (Address above). 

















IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, ANTIQUE AND 

MODERN SILVER, etc. Competitive bidding 
brings high prices at our Auction Sales, and we 
strongly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25 Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2, before parting with 
your valuables. Sales held weekly. Advice gratis. 


IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CoO., 65 New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYiair 0651. 








O YOU KNOW that your domestic problem, no 

matter what it is, can be solved by ringing 
up Western 7196? It is the telephone number of 
the NURSERY NURSES’ ASSOCIATION, 17, 
Queen’s Gate Place, S.W.7. Nursery Nurses are 
not the sofe concern of this organisation. They 
guarantee the reliability of the persons they send. 


UPLICATES from my “EXHIBITION STATE,”’ 

BAXTER, LE BLOND (OVAL) PRINT COL- 
LECTION have been recently acquired by 
numerous provincial private collectors. Many 
RARE and EARLY specimens on offer, including 
BAXTER’S volume de Luxe, “CABINET OF 
PAINTINGS,” complete. State subject interest. 
Lists.—Box 268. 








OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery convert 

into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 

AVANA CIGARS. Required by private 

gentleman for own smoking, large or small 
quantity.—_Write, stating brand, size, to C. P. 
MAYS, 24 Bury Street, S.W.1. 

ORSES, HOUNDS AND COUNTRY by M. 

Lyne, wanted. State [price asked.—H. H. 
TOMPSETT, Marden, Kent. 


ACK BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 
ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 
ANUFACTURER of an article'of great merit, 
well established, REQUIRES DIRECTOR for 
London Company with £1,250. Immediate returns, 
great possible capital appreciation, fully secured. 
—Box 263. 
MINIATURES. Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph, 
from 3 gns. Old miniatures perfectly restored.— 
VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 
don, S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 




















Mi" COAT. Good second-hand mink coat 
wanted.—Box 27. 





INK COAT WANTED. 
Box 249. 


No dealers.—Write 


ABLE GLASS AND CHINA. A fine selection at 

THE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR) 

LTD., 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Tel.: 
Grosvenor 3273. 


HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker-breeches 
can be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor Sq., W.1 


YPEWRITERS. Modern machines WANTED 
for educational purposes. Best cash prices. 
—Send model and serial numbers to FISHER 
TYPEWRITING SCHOOL, 8a Hythe Street, 
Dartford, Kent. Tel.: 3925. 
WV ABiNG & GILLOW are glad to buy good 
quality Furniture and Carpets (Axminster, 
Wilton and Indian up to 15 ft. by 12 ft.).—Oxford 
Street, W.1. 
ATCHES, Clocks, Jewellery, Gramophones, 
etc. QUICKLY REPAIRED by experienced 
workmen. Reasonable prices.—HUGHES (Ground 
Floor), 58, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
(Tel, : Victoria 0134.) 
ATCHES WANTED. New, old, disused, o1 
out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send regis- 
tered. Cash or offer by return.—KAY’S (CL), 
19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester 4. 
EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver, Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone, EXETER 54901. 























WANTED 


ANiacE SILVER. Top prices paid by private 
collector.—Send details to LAMBERT 
CAHEN, Sollershott Hall, Letchworth, Herts. 
A PEAUaL- Highest prices returned for 
discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, 
Clothing of:all kinds. Private owners may send 
with safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND 
AND SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great Queen 
Street, London, W.C.2. 
URIOS of all kinds wanted, particularly 
African, Mexican, New Zealand, Pacific 
Islands.—S. BURNEY, 26 Conduit St., London, W.1, 
INE ANTIQUE FURNITURE of all periods 
up to 1780, wanted. Early English Oak and 
Walnut preferred. Also old Jewellery, Pictures, 
etc., for cash. Please send fullest details to 
CHARLES ANGELL, Antiques, 34 Milsom Street, 
Bath. Established 1894. 
IREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns, 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 
RATE.—High-quality Antique Register Grate 
wanted with bright steel surround and 
serpentine or bow fronted bars. To fit opening 
38 inches square or within this size.—Box 247. 
IBRARIES or smaller collections of books 
wanted. Highest cash prices paid: removal 
at my expense; any distance.—HAMMOND, 223, 
Drews Lane, Birmingham 8. 


























OTHING more urgent. Leica and Contax 

Cameras wanted for the R.A.F. Top prices 
paid.—W ALLACE HEATON LTD., 127 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 


LD SCHOOL TIES and Shirts renovated 

without coupons, (‘‘Trubenised”’ brand collars 
if you wish).—Write for details or send garments 
to RESARTUS, Sarda House, 185/187, Queensway, 
London, W. 2. 


Pro. Lady will sell her Steinway Bondoir 

Grand. Superb tone; perfect condition; been 
very little used. Seen by appointment; one hour 
from London. Price £200.—Box 261. 


UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.—-MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575) 
ARE YOU INTERESTED in 
survival after death? 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16 Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7. 
A‘YS® furs tortured to death in traps.—Write 
for Fur Crusade leafiet, which tells you of 
humane furs, from MAJOR VAN 
Wappenham, Towcester. 














evidence of 
Evidence of Survival 





DER BYL, 


LD COPIES or volumes of “Country Life’ 
wanted.—APPLIED ARTS, Belcombe House, 
Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 
ERSIAN CARPETS AND RUGS bought, sold, 
exchanged. Repairing, cleaning by experts.— 
MAURICE & CO., 78 Wigmore St., W.1. Wel.: 1774. 
ICTURE PRESERVATION has been diligently 
studied, and many valuable WORKS OF ART 
successfully restored to their former brilliance, 
through competent treatment by J. W. MORLEY 
ANSELL, 5, Altham Terrace, Lincoln. 
ARITIES of all countries wanted for cash; 
also really good collections. Don’t send, 
write first.—SEFI, PEMBERTON & CO. LTD., 
Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 
HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless ejector guns 
of best quality; highest prices paid; send for 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 
YPEWRITERS wanted, Underwood, Reming- 
ton, Royal, Smith Premier, etc. State price 
for cash. WATSON’S TYPEWRITER LTD., 
115-117, Kingsway, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 0082. 

















ALENDAR of Old English Customs still in 

being with description and dates of celebrat- 
ing each; post free 3s.—-MARK SAVAGE, Upper 
Basildon, Reading. 

ITY of LONDON COFFEE COMPANY now offer 

a BREAKFAST COFFEE at the following 
post-paid prices:—3lb. for 7/6; 6 lb. 14/6; 12lb. 28/-. 
Berry or ground.—49, Leadenhall St., E.C.3. 
Royal 3687. 

OSSILS. A large collection at a low price. 

Also numerous Mantelpieces. Room of 
Queen Anne Pine Panelling. —-CHARLES 
ANGELL. Antiques, 34, Milsom Street, Bath. 

ADIES* Suits (regulation styles) in Country- 

side tweeds, made to measure from £4/15/- 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
refunded. Patterns post free.—REDMAYNE, 26, 
Wigton, Cumberland. 

ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 

wide. Write for patterns. -DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 

OTOR MOWER for Sale. ATCO 22 in., over- 

hauled, £45. FLETCHER, 81, Little Albany 

Street, N.W.1. EUSton 5215. 


TAMPS! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms } of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—‘K.”’ 6,Westhill Rd.,S.W.18. 


ELEPHONE WIRE, faulty, insulated, suitable 
for waterproof fencing, packing, horticul- 
ture, etc., £2/19/6 (carriage paid) per mile drum. 
CHEAPER THAN STRING. Sample against 
stamp.—Write “Dept. 6,” c/o STREETS, 6, 
Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 
regulation style) in John Peel tweed, from 
£6/12/6 and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or money 
and coupons refunded. Patterns post free— 
REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 
ATER DIVINING. The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.— 
ARTS. Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon., Wilts. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and _ the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 

active service. Tel.: KINGTON 8 


FFICIAL YEAR BOOKS 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY 
Schools Year Book (Boys) By post, 11/1 
GIRLS’ (PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK 
By post, 8s. 1d. 
Schools, and Careers for Boys and Girls 
DEANE & SONS, LTD., 31, Museum St., W.C.1. 


ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 
Academy for Ladies. Ross - on - Wye, 
successfully prepare candidates for the I. of H. 
Examination. Girls from 15 years of age accepted. 
—Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H., 
Fellow and Instructor of the Institute of the 
Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 
HORT-STORY WRITING.—Send 4d. for booklet 
describing world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
PARE-TIME WRITING. If you are interested 
in writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, 
RADIO-PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by corres- 
pondence in spare time with the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only School 
under the direct patronage of the leading 
newspaper proprietors. Free advice and book 
“Writing for the Press’’ from Applications Dept., 
L.S.J., 57, Gordon Sq., London. W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


OST as Hostess or Manageress in high-class 

hotel or club wanted by lady (widow) in 
late thirties. Tall, slim, well educated, happy 
disposition, fond animals. Wales or Cheshire 
preferred. Highest references.—Box 267. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions. 
AND GIRL, educated, able to milk and assist 
on small home farm. Live in.—Apply R. B. 
MURRAY, Hawkwood, Stroud, Glos. 


GARDENING 

ENNELLS’ SEEDS FOR QUALITY. Our new 
catalogue is now ready and as by Govern- 
ment Order we are not allowed to send these to 
our old customers without a Special Request, 
we shall be obliged if old and new clients will 
apply for a copy enclosing 1d. stamp.—PENNELL 
& SONS, LTD., Lincoln. Seed Merchants, etc. 

By appointment to the late King George V. 


HE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., Syston, 

Leicester, were for many years previous to 
the war, the largest makers of Hard Lawn Tennis 
Courts in Great Britain. They will have experts 
and material ready tor further work the moment 
THE V DAY arrives. 

Acting on the suggestion of some of the leading 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a Rotation List for 
Post-War Orders for NEW and repairs to existing 
Courts. Would you like them to put your name 
down for early post-war attention? This puts you 
under no obligation. 

OMATO SEED.—Clapham’s Improved Poten- 
tate for indoor or outside cultivation. Finest 
tomato yet introduced. 30/- oz., 15/- }o0z., 7/- 
foz., packets 5/- and 2/6.—CLAPHAM & SONS, 
LTD., 46, Chase Court Gardens, Enfield. 
REES, Shrubs, and Plants to clear ground for 
food crops. Remit stamp for catalogues. 
Also vegetable seeds.—HILLIERS, Winchester. 
EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY— 
we do the experimenting, not you!—W. J. 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsman, Histon, Cambs. 
















































































RISTLET WATCHES, 5,000 old ones required, 

in any condition, in gold, silver or metal. 
Highest market prices raid.—Register parcels 
to WATCH EXCHANGE, 29, Welford Road, 
Leicester. 


YICTORIA PLUMS. Bush 6/6 each, $-standards 
9/- each. Full standards 10/9 each. Cox’s Orange 
Pippin Bush: Strong plants 5/6 each. Large 
plants 6/6 each. Cash with order. THORKHILL 
NURSERIES, Thames Ditton. Emberbrook 2043. 


GARDENING 
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MR. CUTHBERT’S GARDEN OFFERS 


WE have been hearing quite a lo 

regarding the controlled prices “oe 
Government have fixed for green vegetables, Hine 
prices for garden fresh vegetables need = 
however, worry you if you make up yo 
grow your own. 

When it is realised that a 2d. packet 
BERT’S FAMOUS CABBAGE SEF 
approximately 400 seeds, it will sureiy 
by all to be the WORLD’S BES’ 
CUTHBERT’S SEEDS have been th 
CHOICE FOR OVER 100 YEARS, a: 
represent the pinnacle of quality, wh 
is trifling. CUTHBERT’S FAMOUS 
on sale in all Woolworth’s Stores th: 
country in economical 2d., 4d. and packets 
N.B., for ALLOTMENT and SMAI 'OLDERS, 
larger packets are available by wi t Make 
sure of your suvplies at once. . 
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CUTHBERT’S FRUIT TRE 


One of the most missed commodit 
homes in these times is fresh fruit, 
could, however, be considerably les 
deners would plant a few fruit tre 
their own requirements. 

I can still supply fine sturdy trees 
the leading dessert and cooking y; 
early application is advised, as now 
plant. If you are requiring advice an 
on how to provide this health giv 
should take advantage of my FRE} 
BUREAU, who will be pleased to he 
selection of the best sorts to suit lo 
ditions, etc. 

Here, then, are a few of my specia! TS: 


from our 
shortage 
d if gar. 
) Supply 


Many of 
jes, but 
time to 
gestions 
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CHAMPION EATING APP! 


For those about to start growing f 
strongly recommend my popular < 
Bush dessert Apple Trees, which c: 
splendid 3-year trees covered with fru‘ ing spurs 
in that famous variety, COX’S ORANG | PIPPIN 
together with one fine bush, WORCEST™'R PEAR. 
MAIN tree for pollinating. Five trees in all for 
30/-, carriage paid. 


. I would 
Ction of 
ists of 4 


CULTIVATE THE CORDON 


If your garden is small, I would recommend 
CORDON Fruit Trees, which are very compact 
and take up little space. I am offering ‘our fine 
3-year Cordon Trees, COX’S ORANGE PIPPIN 
and 1 JAMES GRIEVE for pollinating, § splendid 
Cordon Trees in all for 35/-, carriage paid. 


MISCELLANEOUS FRUIT TREES 


APPLES: Bush, Cox’s Orange, 3-year-old trees, 
fine stock, 6/- each. Cordons, 7/6 each. Cordon, 
James Grieve, 7/6 each. Bramley’s Seedling, hal/ 
standards, 10/6 each; full standards, 12/6 each 
Lord Derby, full standards, 12/6 each. 

PEARS: Bush, famous dessert variety, Fertility 
7/6 ech, 

CARRIAGE ON FRUIT TREES: PLEASE ADD 
1/- on 10/-, 2/- OVER 10/-. 

ORDERS OVER 25/- CARRIAGE PAID. 


SOFT FRUITS FOR VITAMINS 


Everyone knows the value of health giving soft 
fruits and no garden is complete without these. 
Remember you will want them for bottling, jam 
making and preserving. 

BLACK CURRANTS: 2-year-old bushes, 1/9 
each, 18/- dozen. 

RED CURRANTS: 1/9 each, 18/- dozen. 

RASPBERRY CANES: Best sorts, Lloyd George 
and Norfolk Giant, 5/- dozen, 35/- 100. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Royal 
prolific cropper, 50 22/6, 100 40/-. 

BLACKBERRIES: Giant Himalayan variety, 
very free fruiting, 3/6 each. 

PLEASE ADD CARRIAGE AS ABOVE 


Sovereign, 


SPRING FLOWERS 


Do you want a dazzling display of DAFFODILS 
and NARCISSI? I am still able to supply my 
famous FLORAL BLEND selection of really 
giant multi-flowering bulbs at less than half 
original cost. 100 for 10/6, carriage paid. You 
will not buy cut flowers at this price. 


GOLD MEDAL ROSES 


In times of peace, CUTHBERT’S ROSES were 
in great demand and gained distinctions and 
awards whenever exhibited. 

I can supply Rambler Roses in most of the best 
varieties, fine quick growing specimens, 3/6 each. 
post 6d.; 6 for 20/-, carriage paid. 


CUTHBERT’S RHODODENDRONS 


Everyone admires these beautiful flowering 
shrubs which are very suitable for all garden 
purposes. Hitherto, they have been quite al 
expensive item but times are changing and land 
on which my FAMOUS HYBRIDS are growing 
is required for other purposes. I am, therefore. 
disposing of a quantity of fine well budded speci: 
mens, 2-2} ft. in beautiful shades of ‘eds, Pinks 
and Purples. 

You can have these for 35/- doze! 
carriage paid. 


6 for 2/-. 


HEDGING AND SCREENIN 


this pul- 
popular 

1 rooted 
carriage 


If you want a fast growing plant ! 
pose you cannot do better than ¢ 
hardy Oval Green Leaf PRIVET, 
specimens (not cuttings), 3/4-ft. 30/-1 
paid. 

LIME TREES: Something really 5 
specimen standard trees, 8-10 ft. ©» 
making avenues or windbreaks, 3/6 ea 
1/-. Special quotations for 6 or more. 


ial, fine 
lent for 
carriage 


MR. CUTHBERT, R. & G. CUTE [RT, 
The Nation’s Nurseryman since 1 
37, GOFF’S OAK, HERTS. 


eorge V. 
eee 


By appointment to H.M. the late King 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE 


15 MILES FRONTAGE TO A FAMOUS LOCH WITH FISHING. 
EXCELLENT SHOOTING OVER THREE GROUSE MOORS. 


ESTATE OF ABOUT 42,000 ACRES FOR SALE 
Secondary Residence would be sold with about 29,000 Acres. 





TI sidential, Sporting Central heating. Electric 
an Pastoral Estate, light. Telephone. Excel- 
int ya Residence in first- lent spring water supply. 
cl ‘r, which occupies a Up-to-date drainage. 


fir ition surrounded by 
\l-wooded policies, 

fa South and commanding 
xtensive views. 


Garage. Range of stabling. 
THE SECONDARY RESI- 
DENCE erected in the 
Scottish Baronial Style, con- 
Snivance hall, 4 public tains: Hall, lounge, sun 
oms (two 36 ft. by 13 ft.), 
covered court, 12 principal 
and 4 servants’ bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Hot and cold water system. poy 

Contents of both Houses can be purchased at a valuation in the usual way if desired. 

HOME AND THREE GOOD SHEEP FARMS, WOODLANDS OF ABOUT 500 ACRES. 

ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED RENT ROLL (LESS BURDENS) ABOUT £1,500 PER ANNUM. 

Further  ahamenenins plan and photographs Srom the: Sole ‘Agente: Messrs. KNIGHT, leche K & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover r Square, W.1. (20, 523) 


parlour, dining room, 6 prin- 
cipal and 4 servants’ bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. Central 
heating. Electric light and 
telephone installed. 








2 MILES OF SALMON & TROUT FISHING (13 ‘MILES BOTH BANKS) 


Close to lovely old Devon Village. Exeter 18 miles. Torquay 20 miles. 
UNRIVALLED POSITION 700 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL WITH GLORIOUS VIEWS 


The Tudor Style Resi- Central heating through- 
dence, which was designed out. Electric light. 
by an eminent architect Telephone. 
and is perfectly appointed Excellent spring water 
throughout with oak supply. Septic tank 
panelling, oak floors and drainage system. 
casement windows, is Garage for 6. Private chapel. 
substantially built of brick 3 bungalows. Farm buildings. 
and half-timber, with The PLEASURE GROUNDS 
tiled roof. together with the well- 
wooded plantation, are 
unique; sloping lawns; 
terraces, through which the 
river winds; rose garden; 
lily pool; woodland walks; 
2 tennis courts; rock garden; 
basins), 5 bathrooms, kitchen garden; excellent 
exceptional domestic offices. pastureland. 


ABOUT 300 ACRES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. Hunting. Golf. Shooting. 
Further Particulars, Photographs and Plan of the Ee: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTL sais 20, Hanover nee: W.1. (36,436) 


FAVOURITE. PART OF THE WEST COUNTRY 


GEORGIAN HOUSE AND OVER 350 ACRES 


It is approached by 3 drives, 
| withentrance lodge. Lounge 
hall, 4 reception rooms, 
billiards room, 15 bed and 
dressing rooms (several with 








Central heating. Coy.’s 
electric light and power. 
Telephone. Good water 
supply. Modern drainage. 


The Residence is well 
appointed and in good 
condition and stands in the 
centre of the property about 
500 ft. up, facing South, 
with beautiful views. 


Stabling. Garage with rooms 

over. FIRST-CLASS BUILD- 

INGS, which are accredited 

and maintain a herd of over 

100 head of pedigree dairy 
cattle. 


THE PLEASWRE 
GROUNDS include _ tennis 
court, terraced walks, kitchen 
garden, orchard, woodland, 
arable and pasture land. 


S approached by a drive 
ugh a finely - timbered 
‘with a lodge at entrance. 


!, 3 reception . rooms, 
rds room, 8 bedrooms 
th basins), 4 bathrooms. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Vendor would remain as tenant if desired. Hunting. Golf. 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover ical WE. (15,432). 


Haeay 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. TE =. 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AND AT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 
SOUTH-WEST SCOTLAND 
A SOUND AGRICULTURAL, RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
WELL-BUILT ATTRACTIVE MODERN STONE HOUSE 


Containing: 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom and w.c., good kitchen and 
domestic offices. 








Private electric light. Private gravitation water supply. 
SHEPHERD’S HOUSE. GOOD FARM BUILDINGS. 
1,500 ACRES 
(INCLUDING SOME ENCLOSED LAND) 
PRICE INCLUDES BLACKFACE SHEEP STOCK OF EXCEPTIONAL ME (Tt 
COMPRISING 900 EWES, 220 EWE HOGS, 20 RAMS. 
Sporting includes grouse, blackgame, woodcock, pheasants, wild duck and some 2r, 
FISHING excellent for salmon, sea trout and trout. 
PRICE £14,000 


Particulars from: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Bridge Street, Northamptor 


BETWEEN OXFORD AND AYLESBURY 


1 mile Station. 600 ft. up. 











DELIGHTFUL GFORGIAN HOUSE 
OCCUPYING A MAGNIFICENT POSITION. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Centra] heating. 
Main electric light. 


Garage for 2 cars. Stabling. Tennis court. 
PRETTY GARDEN WITH ORCHARD, ROSE AND KITCHEN GARDENS, 
OCTAGONAL TEA-HOUSE, IN ALL ABOUT 
2%, ACRES 
MORE LAND RENTED. 
PRICE £6,500 


Inspected and recommended by the Agents: JACKSON STops & STAFF, Bridge Street, 
Northampton. (Folio 10,216) 


oO HERTFORDSHIRE 


1% miles Hertford. 22 miles London. 
Ba K FREEHOLD MODERN RESIDENCE FOR SALE 
= ARTISTICALLY DESIGNED AND WITH ALL LABOUR-SAVING DEVICES. 


Pretty hall, 2 good reception rooms, 5 bed and dressing rooms, 2 maids’ bedrooms, 
large storage attic. 


All main services. Central heating. 


Garage. GOOD COTTAGE. Loggia. Greenhouses. Outbuildings. 


LOVELY GARDEN AND PLEASURE GROUNDS RUNNING IN TERRACES 
TO SMALL WOOD AT THE TOP. IN ALL ABOUT 
3 ACRES 


PRICE £3,750 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. GRAVEL SOIL. 


Particulars from: JACKSON Stops & SraFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. 

















SS . WINKWORTH & Co. 


48, CURZON ST., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I. 


WEST BERKS 


WITHIN A FEW MILES OF THE WILTSHIRE BORDERS | 
Over 500 ft. above sea level, with Southern aspect. 








AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 





12 bedrooms, nursery, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. Stabling. Garage. Farmery. 3 Cottages 


ESTATE OF ABOUT 460 OR 660 ACRES AREA EXTENDING TO 160 ACRES, INCLUDING PASTURE AND ARAE 
XVlith CENTURY RESIDENCE REASONABLE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD 


: a Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. (7028) 
Modernised within recent years and now having main waterand electric light and a 





power, and central heating. The accommodation comprises: 1 i 

7 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms and excellent offices. Stabling ced auman teehee Ss U RREY 

ety err vt yd epee and — buildings. 8 additional cottages. The 760 ft. above sea level. Easy access to London. 

u esent farmed by wner and is in good heart. The Estate includes - 

rather ov 7 TTRACTIVE HOUSE IN GEORGIAN STYLE. 9 bedrooms, 8 bathroon 
ms over 100 Acres of woods. SALE OF THE FREEHOLD would be entertained. man 3 reception rooms. Electric light. Central heating. LODGE. BUNGALOV 

Detailed particulars, plan and photographs, with the Agents: WINKwoRTH & Co., | GARAGE. LOVELY GROUNDS of about 2% ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SAL! 


48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1 Agents: WINKWwoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 




















? 
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— ——z 
A FIRST- CLASS RESIDENTIAL FARM OF NEARLY 700 ACRES 
including 
A LARGE PROPORTION OF 
ARABLE 
The House contains: Lounge, 
3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, domestic offices. 
Electric light. 
Extensive range of farm buildings, 
stabling and garages. 
STEWARD’S HOUSE 
8 COTTAGES LODGE 
The land is in excellent condition 
and the property is in a good state 
of repair. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Excellent Shooting 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 7 (39,581) x nee © 
675 ft. up, with glorious views of the Welsh Mountains. 
Occ a magnificent situation ’ Companies’ electric light, power. 
oa soil, facing South-west, gas and water. Main drainage, 
Central heating. Telephone. 
the ‘RGIAN STYLE RESI- 
DE s built of brick with slated Garage for 3 cars. Stabling. Cottage 
rool, -ad stands well back from of 3roomsand bathroom. Outbuildings. 
the road. 
WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS. 
It is approached by a drive and Lawns, rose garden, large kitcher 
conta. 1s: Halls, 4 reception rooms, garden, orchard, paddocks, woodland. 
& bedrooms (the 5 principal with 
basins), 4 bathrooms, kitchen with 
**Aga’’ cooker. sepae a ABOUT 9 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. Golf. Hunting. Polo. : 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Sat uare, Ww. Wale _ 7,8 853) a. 
ON OUTSKIRTS OF PICTURESQUE VILLAGE, CLOSE TO Within a mile of a Main Line Junction. 
TWO MAIN LINE STATIONS SUITABLE FOR PRIVATE RESIDENCE, HUNTING BOX, OR RIDING SCHOOL 
An EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE, part of which is believed _ 
‘ to be 200 years old. ” | A CHARMING COTSWOLD STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
It is “LL” shaped, brick built, with rough cast, and stands well back from the road, | Part about 400 years old, situated in a quiet village about 450 ft. up, with South and 
aii the accommodation is all on 2 floors. ‘Hall, 4 reception rooms (1 panelled) East aspect. The accommodation comprises: Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms. 
billiards room, 10 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. cloakroom, 8 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, domestic offices with maids’ 
Central heating. Electric light. Gas. Telephone. Company’s water and | sitting room. 
main drainage. | 7 
Compactly arranged outbuildings, including garage. Company’s electric light and power. Partial central heating. Water by 
THE GROUNDS are attractive and include formal garden, lawns, kitchen gardens, electric pump. Modern drainage. 2 garages. 
hard tennis court, bothy and a pair of cottages, paddock. , ? : xy ne 
There is stabling for about 30 horses (part under requisition). Covered riding school 
ABOUT 14 ACRES and cottage (also requisitioned). 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 2% ACRES 
THE WHOLE PROPERTY IS IN EXCELLENT ORDER. including well-wooded gardens, productive kitchen garden, summerhouse, ete. An 
Golf. Boating. Fishing. | additional 7 Acres can be rented. 
Further particulars of the Agents : i 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (35,424) — Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK «& PRU TL -EY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (26,431) 
In one of the most favoured Kesidential Areas, within an hour of London. 
THE FIRST-CLASS RESIDENCE 2 GARAGES. COTTAGE. 
= which is in extremely good order The Gardens are unusually 
nn stands 200 ft. up on sand and gravel charming, intersected by a running 
soil, in delightful gardens. stream, tennis courts, walled and 
kitchen gardens. 
Lounge hall, 3 large reception, 9 bed ABOUT 5 ACRES 
and dressing rooms arranged in suites, FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
» bathrooms. Co.’s_ electricity and 
vater. Main drainage. Central heating Several first-class Golf Courses 
throughout. : sed within easy reach. 
Strongly recommended by the Head Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (9162) 
With half hourly bus service to both Stations. 
Lying at the foot of Windsor 
Forest with South-west aspect 
and rural outlook over field and 
forest surroundings. 
A  HALF-TIMBERED _ RESI- 
i DENCE in the Tudor style with 
i pantile roof, originally an old 
cottage added to and modernised. 
z Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
7 sun loggia, cloakroom, 7/8 bed- 
¥ rooms, 2 bathrooms, domestic 
My offices with servants’ hall. 
rs | pen nn light and power. Two ‘ 
§ s. C ies’ gas and 
4 water. Modern drainage. 
j Garage. 
Well laid out wooded Garden with 
4 wide lawn suitable for tennis: rose 
4 garden and kitchen garden. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE with about 2 ACRES 
i ee Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,280) 
; tayfair 3771 ear 2 e a Telegrams - % 
ell i ‘ns (10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. Galleries, Wesdo, London 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


(Regent 8222 15 lines) Telegrams: ‘“ Selaniet, Picoy, London’’ 








FOR SALE BY AUCTION UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY. | WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF GREATER PORTION. 
BERKSHIRE 


14 miles Reading, 8 miles Newbury. 
NEW, LOWER AND WOODEND FARMs, COMPTON, NR. NEWBURY 


FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
COMPRISING A HIGH-CLASS 


DAIRY, CORN AND SHEEP FARM 
WITH SUPERIOR MEDIUM-SIZED FARMHOUSE, BAILIFF’S HOUSE AND 11 COTTAGES. 3 SETS OF FARM BUILDINGS, INCLUDING 
MODERN COWSTALL FOR 40, BARNS, STABLING. 


PASTURE, ARABLE AND VALUABLE WOODLANDS, ALL SOUND HEALTHY LAND IN A HIGH STATE OF CULTIVATION. 
IN ALL ABOUT 


863 ACRES 


Company’ s electrie light. Estate water supply. 
FOR SALE as a whole, privately, or by AUCTION at READING in FEBRUARY. 


Solicitors: Messrs. UPTON, BRITTON & LUMB, 37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. Particulars, Plan and Conditions of Sale from the Auctioneers : 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS 


Between Dorking and Horsham. On high ground, with magnificent views. 
COMPACT PLANNING. 
SUNNY ROOMS. 

FOR SALE 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN 
RESIDENCE IN THE 
QUEEN ANNE STYLE 
8 bedrooms (fitted basins), 2 well- 
fitted bathrooms, 3 _ reception 
rooms, complete offices. 
Central heating throughout. 
Main services. 

Garage and outbuildings. 
GARDENS, WOODLANDS, 
MEADOWLANDS, 

IN ALL ABOUT 
43 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD 














| | a FRO f.-*] =p aaa 











Further particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, London, S.W.1 (Tel.: REG. 8222.) (8.51,045) 








MACHYLLETH, WALES DEVONSHIRE 


(SAFE AREA) 








In a quiet village about 6 miles from Exeter. Yachting, fishing, hunting and golf in the 


TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR 3 VEARS, OR SHORTER PERIOD BY vicinity. Pleasing Southern aspect. 
cata nyc TO BE SOLD 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE TUDOR. STYLE RESIDENCE | 
BUILT OF GREYSTONE FACING AND STANDING IN CHOICE GROUNDS AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF A SMALL GEORGIAN 
OF ABOUT MANOR HOUSE 
25 ACRES 


Lounge hall and 3 reception 


5 reception rooms, billiards } rooms, 10 bed and dressing 

room, 13 bedrooms, 2 bath- | rooms, bathroom. 

rooms, complete domestic ; 

Sigs a Garage. Stabling. Small 
Esse’’ cooker and water j cottage. 


heater. 


Electric light and power. Company’s electricity. 


_ _ Modern drainage. | Central heating. 
Unfailing water supply by | 


gravitation. OLD-WORLD GARDENS 
Mild climate. _ | INCLUDING — TENNIS 
Rhododendrons _ flowering AND OTHER LAWNS, 





in December. : FRUIT AND KITCHEN 
The Grounds comprise fine | GARDENS. 
shrubs and ornamental 
timber, easy in upkeep, a | In all about 


formal garden of “% Acre, 
and 2 tennis courts. 


Snipe, duck and rough shooting. Salmon and sea trout fishing in River Dovey, which 
| 





13, ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 


borders the grounds. Golf, 7 miles. 
RENT, I! GUINEAS PER WEEK Further particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlinyton Street, S.W.1 
Apply: a4 AMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) e REG, 8222 (C.49,465 


’ q : 4 N «& : + 6, 4 , SW. 
- CONC 7" ot « 1 2999 (Tel. : 1G. 8222. 49,465) i 


FOR THOSE SEEKING A HOME FOR THE FUTURE 
BERKSHIRE | SUSSEX 


























On the outskirts of Reading. | 800 ft. up with an extensive view. In ideal country midway tetween two small towns 
FOR SALE: A MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE and 8 miles of the Main Line Station at Lewes. 
BUILT AND FITTED REGARDLESS OF COST. FOR SALE: AN OLD-WORLD HOMES 


250 ft.ahove sea level with a South- 
ern aspect and a charming view. 
Lounge hall (26 ft. by 14 ft.), 
sun parlour, drawing room Hall, dining room, drawing 
(22 ft. by 22 ft.), dining room room, study, 6 bedrooms (on 


| THE ORIGINAL PORTION 
| 

(20 ft. by 16 ft.), study, model 1 floor with fitted lavatory 
| 
| 


DATING BACK TO 17438. 


offices with ‘‘Aga’’ cooker, basins), 2 bathrooms, 1 room 
5 bedrooms (with a. above. 
2 maids’ rooms, athrooms. , " ss , 
Central heating. | Companies’ Comeeas a —- oo. 
water, gas and electric light resan well Ws electric 
and power. Main drainage. | pump. 
Garage and flat with 2 bed- Wonderful old barn (45 ft. by 
rooms, bathroom, sitting room, | 27 ft.) and old oast house. 
kitchen. Electric light. Central Garage and workshop. 
| 
| 
















heating. MATURED GROUNDS with 
Matured grounds with lawns, fine old yew hedges, lawns, 












shrubbery, woodland, paddock, flower and kitchen gardens, 
kitchen garden. In all nearly 2 orchards, paddock. 
= : 5 ACRES In all about 
Sracerateataeerms eememcmmme, | Ame 
THE t T A RENTAL OF £380 PER | 
ANNUM, SHOWING A RETURN OF NEARLY 7 APER CENT. | PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 
Further particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. | AT PRESENT LET AT £250 PER ANN 


(Tel.: REG. 8222.) Apply: HAMPTON vs SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 Tel. : REG, 8222) 
BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) BISHOPS STORTFORD (243.) 
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[tke == CURTIS & HENSO —r 















7 SURREY 
OXFORDSHIRE | KENT . F Near Sutton and Cheam Stations. Half an hour’ by train 
34 mile from Henley Station. - Marden Station 2 miles. London 60 minutes by train. i to London. ae 


wee 


| A COMPLETELY MODERNISED HOUSE, luxuri- 

| ously fitted. 3 or 4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 4 bath- 

| rooms. Main electricity and water. Central heating. 

Stabling, garages and chauffeur’s rooms. Secluded grounds. 
Hard tennis court. Model farmery. 2 Cottages. 


27 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD OR TO 
LET UNFURNISHED AT A LOW RENT. 
Inspected and recommended by the Agents : 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount St., W.1. (16,378). 





HAMPSHIRE 


Adjacent to the New Forest. 2 miles from Ringwood Station 
and near bus route. 





ind with fine views. Near bus service. oe | A ee eee x a all | Earn & tention, © bel anal drenieg seeme 
i dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. ompany’s modern conveniences. Lounge ha reception rooms, ri 2 2 A ; ? . 
gas and ae. Central heating. Garage and | excellent kitchen with ‘‘Aga’’ cooker “and boilers, 6 bed | (6 with h. & c.), 2 bathrooms, 2 staircases. Co.'s electricity, 











iings. Hard tennis court, lawns. Fruit and kitchen | and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity, gas | gas and ne oa me Tennis court. 

ABOUT 2 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. | and water. Central heating. Garage and stabling. Well- | FOR SALE FREEHOLD . 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. | Over 2 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD.” Tiguss) | Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, We. 
362 . 5 ,¢ 8). 











Regent 0293/3377 N es O LAS Telegrams : 


** Nichenyer, Piccy, London ”’ 
Reading 4441 (Established 1882) ‘* Nicholas, Reading ”’ 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 


| BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
I 30 miles from London. 
AS AN INVESTMENT FOR SALE, WITH OR WITHOUT CONTENTS, 
43 miles from London. THOROUGHLY COMFORTABLE MODERN HOUSE 

| with 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 3 cottages and good outbuildings. 

A WELL-LET RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 47 ACRES (mostly Let) PRICE £16,000 

RECOMMENDED. 
OF OVER 3,000 ACRES Full details of: Messrs. NicHoLas, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


HANTS COAST 
WITH OCCUPATION AFTER THE WAR. 
TO BE SOLD—A FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Standing secluded in its own pretty grounds of 5 ACRES, on the outskirts of a small 

town and convenient for yachting. 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 

All services. Garage for 2. Lawns, kitchen garden and paddock. Chauffeur’s 
cottage. LET FOR DURATION. 

Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, | FOR SALE, SUBJECT TO TENANCY 


Piccadilly, W.1. Particulars of: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


VE) ae RALPH PAY & TAYLOR = 


ATTRACTIVE PROPERTIES JUST AVAILABLE 








IS FOR DISPOSAL, INCLUDING MANSION AND PARK, 
OCCUPIED AND LET, SEVERAL VILLAGES, A NUMBER OF 
GOOD FARMS AND A CONSIDERABLE AREA OF WOODLAND 


WILL BE SOLD TO SHOW A REASONABLE 
RETURN 














_. FOR SALE. VACANT POSSESSION ON BEAUTIFUL VIEWS OF BEECH-CLAD CHILTERNS 
COMPLETION OF PURCHASE. - : - ot . 
ee ee Ce eS Outskirts of small town. A stone’s throw from shops and station. 
from London by road. Right away from develop- XViith CENTURY HOUSE OF MELLOWED RED BRICK 


ment. SUPERB MODERN a — > years 
ago regardless of expense, 400 ft. up. Magnificent views, r , , 1 or 
due South. Long drive from-lodge. 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, IN OLD WALLED CARDES WITH 
2 bathrooms. Main water and electricity and power. SHADY FOREST TREES OF GREAT 
Garages (rooms over), MODEL FARMERY. Dairy, 








cowsheds, ete. Barn. —— aye ri. ee AGE. 

(1 Acre), grass paddocks. Nearly 5 cepti I s, 3 be b 

AT HALF ITS ORIGINAL COST. ee | + ae Sree ee 

ADJACENT WESTWARD HO! GOLF COURSE. ie a ae. 
Magnificent views over Bideford Bay. SOMEWHAT CENTRAL HEATING. 


UNIQUE HOUSE, IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER. Secluded 
> | ACRES. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. ORIGINAL PERIOD FEATURES. 
etrol gas lighting. Central heating. Plentiful water a : ee 
supply. Stabling. Garages, 2 excellent cottages. GARDENS Garages. MATURED GARDENS. 
A FEATURE. Prolific walled garden. Pasture, arable and 























woodland. FREEHOLD ONLY £6,000. (12,847) Broad lawns, prolific kitchen garden, 
BETWEEN READING AND NEWBURY. FASCIN- | Cherd, paddock and deep pond. 
™ ATING TUDOR MILL-HOUSE, with grounds 
intersected by pretty stream, 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, NEARLY 5 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT MODERATE PRICE 
3 bathrooms (in colours). Main water and electricity. 
Central heating. Garage. Converted mill. Gardens and IDEAL FOR PRIVATE RESIDENCE OR FOR BUSINESS EVACUATION. 
paddock. About 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD ONLY — 
£5,000 (or close offer). (12,272) Personally recommended by: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. (12,310) 
: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING 
ae NORTON 
: OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON -” 
. URGENTLY REQUIRED | A GENUINE ENQUIRY 
md \. Stoke, Hweime, Stadhampton), or in the Thames Valley district. Small Village SMALL PERIOD HOUSE REQUIRED TO PURCHASE. Near or in village 


BERKSHIRE (preferably in area enclosed roughly by Abingdon, Wantage, E. Iisley, | OXFORDSHIRE (preferably North Oxon, or on the Oxon-Glos. or Oxon-Berks borders). 


© Or modernised Cottage required to purchase. 3/5 bedrooms, 1/2 bathrooms. 


within 5 miles of main line railway station. 2 sitting rooms, 6 bedrodms (maximum), 
18 (eres, including orchard or paddock. Main electricity and water preferred. 
elk 


2 bathrooms. Main electricity and water esseutial. Small garden and a FEW ACRES. 








hone. Will pay up to £3,500 for a suitable property. Would consider occupation after the war. Very high price paid for a suitable property. 
Reply: ‘‘ Rakonitz,”’ c/o JAMES STYLES WHILOCK, Oxford. Write: “Mr. S.,” c/o JAMES STYLES & WAIPLOCK, Oxford. 
IN A PRETTY BUCKINGHAMSHIRE HAMLET perpen gor oogeng 
: . n a@ glorious position, 6 - Up. 
Cc oe Sreenune see. HOUSE containing original open fre- GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, buitt of mellowed brick. " 3/4 sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
} light 2 2 e 2 2 . 


dressing room, 3 bathrooms. Main electric light < rer, Exce rg 
ind power. Main water supply. Telephone. Central heating. Garage. .! Neph . See ee ee 








u supply. Central heating. Telephone. Garage z stabling. Ga a i 

Wi; Bly aio 1s ACRES, POR SALE FREEHOLD. A'LOW PRICE | dilthout 2), ACRES. (A gardencr’s cottage and additional adjoining 10-Aére 
. addock can be rented, if desired.) FOR SA _ 

Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. i 5 (a 6 Wan oo 


ae Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


A CHARMING POST-WAR HOME BETWEEN HUNGERFORD AND DEVIZES __ 














Oo” N-BERKS BORDERS. ENCHANTING TUDOR RESIDENCE. Lounge SouND FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AGRICULTURAL ESTATE. Pic- 

eae 'S 3 sitting rooms, 9/10 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electric turesque modernised GABLED RESIDENCE. 9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 

igh ! water. Central heating. Telephone. Garage and outbuildings. Cottage. bathrooms. Good water supply. Electric light. Central heating. Stabling, garage and 

Mati grounds and paddock, in all about 4 ACRES. Let furnished for duration at farm buildings. Would be sold with 6 cottages and approximately 65 ACRES of rich 

Pies nately £1,000 PER ANNUM. (A good deal of the antique furniture, land; or a seventh cottage and further 215 ACRES of pasture, arable and woodland 

; etc., ald be purchased in addition.) FOR SALE FREEHOLD. (with natural shooting facilities’ would be included. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 








Apply: JAMES STYLES & WalITLOCK, Oxford. 
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Grosvenor 1553 


(4 lines) 


HAMPSHIRE 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SO., W1 


Westminster, S.W.* 





| 


Between Midhurst and Petersfield. prcibsinis and — access toa _ Course. 


ae 
































eT 

















FIRST-CLASS MIXED FARM (nearly 350 ACRES). IMPROVED FRO | “c" 
“A” FARM BY PRESENT OWNER WITHIN PAST 18 MONTHS. 
GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE (MODERNISED AND BEAUTIFULLY RR: 
DECORATED, READY TO WALK INTO). 7 bedrooms (4 fitted basins), 2 bat! coms, 
1 bath- dressing room, 3 reception rooms. Main water, electric light and power. 4 cot. 

| tages (main services). EXCELLENT BUILDINGS, mostly brick and ston built 

} slated roofs. LAND, half arabie and half pasture, with main water to all fields xcept 

| one, and sheltered by well-placed woodland, Recommended by: GEORGE TR LLopE 

AND SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. ( 3244) 

| 


TWO HAMPSHIRE FARMS 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq. 


oo - 


And at 





68, Victoria St., 
















105 ACRES 














FARMHOUSE. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, sitting room, kitchen, etc. BUN LOW 
THIS CHARMING RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, bounded on three sides by beautiful COTTAGE. FARM BUILDINGS, including standing for 22 cows. Mai tric 
Commons and comprising Residence with lounge hall, billiards room, 12 bed, 2 baths. light. Water pumped by engine. LIVE AND re STOCK AT VALI ON 
Electric light, central heating, ample water, modern drainage. Garages, stabling, GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W. 77) 
farmery, bailiff’s house, 4 cottages. In allabout 97 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Particwlirs from the Agents : GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (3575) 
| 
—— 
F. L. MERCER & CO. 
SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE | HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT gre etna: 
Close to the Quantocks, 600 ft. up with magnificent views. 300 ft. up on sandy soil. 
Ina beautiful part of Somerset with access to three famous market towns. AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARA ER 





GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


SHOOTING OVER 2,000 ACRES CAN BE ARRANGED. 10% ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION, £7,000 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. | Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 











Also secondary reside 


Modernised at considerable cost and approached by long drive from private ro: 


nee with POOLS 


Containing: 3 reception, 6 3 reception, 5 principal and 
principal and 3 servants’ bed- 2 maids’ bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. Central rooms, Central heating. All 

heating. Electric light. main services. Garage for 
2 cottages. Chauffeur’s flat. 4 cars. Stabling. Fine old barn. 
Stabling. Double garage. Range of buildings. 2 cottages. 
Dutch barn and _ cowsheds. One of the finest SWIMMING 


in the County; 


pool 








4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 60 ft. by 20 ft. with filter water 

sitting rooms. system; range of changing 
The land comprises excellent cabins, shower baths, wash- 
pasture and a fair amount of basins. 


woodland (principally oak). 
130 ACRES 


Price £9,000, Freehold 
Ratesonly £21 18s. 6d. half year, 


Gaze’s hard tennis court, wide 
spreading lawns, paddock and 
woodland, in all 























Central 
9344 


TO CLOSE 








AN ESTATE. 


WEST SUSSEX 


4 miles north of Midhurst. 
VALUABLE MIXED FARM 


COMPACT BUILDINGS, 


AUCTIONEERS. 


(Established 1799) 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 













3 COTTAGES, 


182 ACRES 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD £4,700 
















DELIGH 


4 reception rooms, 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


E.C.4 








LAND AGENTS. 


8 bedrooms, 


NORTH WALES 


In a favoured district with fine views. 


THE WELL-EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 





3 bath rooms. 








TFUL 





GARDENS, 





EXTENDING TO 


ABOUT 21 ACRES 







Farebrother, London 


Garage. 


ORCHARD AND PARKL 






Telegrams: 


2 excellent cottages. 





AND. THE WHOLE 








FORMING A SOUND AGRICULTURAL 





INVESTMENT. 





Particulars from Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 
29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 





Owner’s Agents: 


IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER THROUGHOUT. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,000 


te ~— & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London 
























TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 


— 





M APL E & Cc oO L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, /.! 

(Euston 7000) °9 TD. (Regent 4685) 

ent a cn | DEVON KENT, CHISLEHURST VALUATIONS 

‘ iad — slates Near the old-world port of Brixham. Occupying a pleasant and most convenient ITURE d EFFEC - 
,) 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD | FOR SALE | “ situation. FURNITURE an 

A House, tale brick MODERN | ATTRACTIVE LITTLE PROPERTY. | BE SOLD valuedfor Insurance, Probate,. -. 

materials, with oak floors to ground floor. HOUSE ON 2 FLOORS ONLY. EXCELLENT HOUSE, with  well- 

3 reception, billiards room, 7 bedrooms, Containing: Attractive lounge, dining proportioned rooms, containing : Fine 


2 bathrooms, 
conveniences. 


maids’ sitting room, modern 
Garage for 2 cars. Grounds 


of 1 ACRE, with tennis lawn, kitchen 


garden, etc. 


Agents: MAPLE & Co., 


PRICE aqeee 
—_ Street, 
Mayfair, W 





room, morning room, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 


rooms, capital offices. 
Also ‘the well-built 


PRICE £3,50 


Agents: Mapre & Co., Lrp., as above. | 


Garage for 2 cars, 
2-roomed annexe. 
Attractive garden of 1 ACRE. 








lounge hall, drawing room, dining room, 
small study, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, maids’ 
sitting room, etc. Large garage, etc. 


MODERATE PRICE 


Recommended by the Agents : 
MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 


APPLY—M 





FURNITURE SALE 


Conducted in Town and Coun: ’ 


APLE & CO., 5,QRAFT 
STREET, OLD BOND STREET, V 
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EE 
Telegrams: 


8. JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF MIDHURST 


Bus service from Midhurst, Petersfield and Haslemere passes the entrance. 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE ON 2 FLOORS 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 





Approached by short drive off Midhurst-Petersfield Main Road. 


9 bed and dressing 2 bathrooms, 
offices, ete. 


GAS AND WATER AND MAIN 
AND GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 


It contains: Hall, 3 reception rooms, rooms, excellent 


COMPANTES’ ELECTRIC 


STABLING, 


LIGHT, 
GARAGE 


DRAINAGE 
14) ‘“ 


a 
—— 


BEAUTIFUL OLD GARDENS, WOODLANDS AND 2 PADDOCKS 


The whole extends to about 


101, ACRES PRICE £7,000 


POSSESSION IN JUNE. 


Further particulars from the Agents: Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square,London, W.1. 
(366 


693) 














DORSET 


2 miles from a villaye. 5 miles from Templecombe and 7 miles from Shaftesbury. 


COMFORTABLE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Built in 1900, stands on a hill and overlooks the Blackmoor Vale. 





Sma uall and study, sitting lounge, dining room, drawing room, complete offices, ete., 9 bed 


and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
TRAL HEATING AND NEW H.W. BOILER. 
GRASS LAWNS AND KITCHEN GARDEN. 
GARAGE AND COTTAGE. 
In all about 
14 ACRES 
PADDOCKS, THE LAND 
FEEDING QUALITY.’ 
RIVER STOUR BORDERS THE 


PRICE ASKED £7,000 


JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 


\NY’S WATER. CEN 
NICE GARDEN, 


ELECTRIC 
STABLING. 


CoM. 
LIGHT 


INCLUDING VALUABLE BEING OF EXCEPTIONAL 





THE PROPERTY. 


London, W.1. 
(61,389) 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS?’ INSTITUTES 


Further particulars of the ‘Agents : 








i 





Regent 
4304 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 





7 | 
650 FT. UP ON SURREY HILLS | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





BERKS 
In the favoured —— district within convenient reach 
0 umn, 
AN ATTRACTIVE, MODERN TUDOR STYLE 
RESIDENCE 
South-west aspect. Gravel soil. 
Hall, 2 reception, 6/7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
All main services. Central heating. 
Small well-disposed gardens including tenuis court, kitchen 
garden, etc. 
For Sale Freehold 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 





ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 


“In beautiful country on the outskirts of a quiet village. 
“A DELIGHTFUL OLD MANOR HOUSE 
5" — 


An Ideal Property for the London Business Man. 
To be Sold. ONLY £3,000. | 
AN ATTRACTIVE WELL-PLANNED HOUSE OF | 
CHARACTER 
with 2/3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Company’s services. Garage. 


Delightful gardens with tennis and other lawns, flower 
gardens, orchard, kitchen garden, etc. 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2275) 
SOMERSET 
Amidst lovely surroundings on the Southern slopes of the 
Mendip Hills. 
A BEAUTIFUL STONE-BUILT JACOBEAN 
REPLICA 
Erected about 50 years ago regardless of expense 
and to the designs of a well-known architect. 
4 reception, billiards room, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Main electricity and gas. Central heating. 
5 Cottages. Stabling. Garage. 


Charming well-timbered gardens sloping to a river. 2 lakes 
(ene stocked with trout). Hard and grass tennis courts. 
Cricket ground, with pavilion. Meadowland, in all 


ABOUT 17 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
vull details from: OSBORN 


Agents: Agents: 


OM. 282) 





SURREY 


Commanding beautiful and extensive views over the countryside 
to the Surrey Hills. 


Within easy reach of the station with a splendid 
service of electric trains to Town in about 35 minutes. 


To be Sold 
A CHARMING WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 


with lounge hall, 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. 





Principally Elizabethan, standing in charming well- 
timbered grounds. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 
bathroom, etc. 


Electric light. Stabling. Garage. 


dressing rooms, 


Main services. 
Fully matured gardens, tennis court, orchard, paddock, 


etc. In all | 
ABOUT 6% ACRES 
ONLY £2,750 


& MERCER, as above. | 
(17,371) | Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2244) | 


Garage and useful outbuildings. 


The gardens are delightfully laid out with gravel terrace, 
tennis lawn, rose pergolas, am My ell-stocked kitchen garden. 
na 
ABOUT 1% ACRES 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 





(17,350) 





| 





1c.. SROMPTON ROAD, 


Kensington 
2NDON, 8.W.3. 


0152-3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 





$..2N MILES OF any 
: ny QUIET AND CHARMIN 
CC "RYSIDE ON THE SOUTHERN 
= »UOPE OF A HILL. 
\ ‘Vv. N@ LITTLE HOUSE of a 
rare'y to be found. 2 reception, 
, bathroom, kitchen and offices. 
ste, Main water and electricity. 
A ludea is a little TUDOR COT- 
T now let). PASTURELAND of 
2 ACR 


f= \TIRE PROPERTY FREEHOLD 
ONLY £2,250 


ole of the furniture may be 
boi by the Purchaser at £350, if 


requ > 
L, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 











SURREY, Nr. EAST GRINSTEAD 
Midway London and Brighton. 


were LITTLE PERIOD 
NTRY HOUSE 

men po XVith Century 

Full of oak, open fireplaces, etc. 
Modernised and with main water, electric 
light, fitted basins, central heating. Hall, 
2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Pretty 

gardens, orchard. Nearly 


ACRE 
MUST BE SOLD AT ONCE 
owing to business change of plans. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
FREEHOLD ONLY £2,950. 
ABSOLUTE BARGAIN. View Quickly. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & KALDRY, as above. 





BETWEEN 
LISKEARD AND PLYMOUTH 
NEAR FAVOURITE LOOE. 


| 


GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENTIAL AND | 
FARM 


PROFIT 


EXTREMELY FERTILE AND HIGHLY | 


PRODUCTIVE. 125 ACRES. Watered 
2 streams. BEAUTIFUL STONE- 
BUILT RESIDENCE. Hall, 3 reception, 
6 bedrooms, bathroom. Exceptionally 
good and extensive buildings. The entire 
property in perfect repair. 
POSSESSION MARCH. 


FREEHOLD ONLY £6,575 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


RURAL ESSEX 


Lovely position. Beautiful views. 


GENTLEMAN’S SMALL ESTATE 


EARLY ESSEX FARMHOUSE, dating 
XVth century. Most picturesque 
modernised oak-heamed lounge hall 
(45 ft. by 23 ft., originally a tithe barn). 
Much artistic oak and carving. Open 
fireplaces. 3 reception, 8 “bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Main services. Inexpensive 
cardens. Home farm. 2 cottages. 


75 ACRES. FREEHOLD £7,500. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 





\ 
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rest _ WILSON &_ CO. — 


WEST SUSSEX HANTS-WILTS BORDERS 
Near Horsham. High up with lovely views. WA NTED Easy reach of Salisbury, Winchester, etc. 


Secluded position in lovely country. Drive approach. 1M MEDIATE POSSESSION NOT ESSENTIAL. DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD HOUSE, amidst 
10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge hall, 4 reception. A HOUSE OF CHARACTER. PREFERABLY charming country; secluded but not isolated; on pus 
Electric light. Central heating, ete. Stabling. Garage. GEORGIAN TYPE, with 12 bedrooms, 3-4 bath- route, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception. Electric |i zht. 
Smail farmery. 2 GOOD COTTAGES. Finely-timbered rooms, ete. 2-3 cottages. Home farm, if possible, Central heating. Garage. Finely timbered gardens and 

grounds, 10 Acres woods and rich meadowland. and 150-250 Acres. Hants, Wilts, Glos, Berks. meadowland. 

West Sussex, etc. 
NEARLY 70 ACRES FOR SALE Likely places will be immediately inspected and ONLY £5,000 WITH 11 ACRES 
Agents: WiILson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. @OOD PRICE i ual THE RIGHT Agents: WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1 


Particulars and photos to: WILSON & Co. 
SURREY (Ref. G. N.), as above. : DORSET 


- ccimceasae tit Between Dorchester and Bournemouth. 














In beautiful country, about 20 miles London. Hiah up with 


loveiy views, on a bus route, and 50 minutes’ rail from the City. UP TO £5,000 OFFERED See CHARMING COTTAGE-ST Ec 


HOUSE in a lovely position, high up with fine vy’ vs 
SINGULARLY CHARMING MODERN HOUSE, FOR AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL HOUSE. 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. Main electr. + v. 


in excellent order. 3 reception (2 panelled), 5-7 bedrooms, PREFERABLY OLD, with 5-7 bedrooms and, ete. Garage. Pretty inexpensive garden. 

3 bathrooms. Central heating. ‘‘Aga”’ sid lity All main say, 4-10 Acres. Main services. Cottage, if possible. seis I 
services. Delightful gardens. ay root —“ ~ = by — a S.W., or W. ONLY £2,800 WITH AN ACRE 

of London. Can wait 6 months for possession. — m 2 ee 

NEARLY 2 ACRES FOR SALE Replies to: Wrison & Co. (Ref. H.), as above. FURTHER 6 ACRES ADJOINING RENTE! 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. | Sole Agents: WILson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W 


tan 








WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. "T RESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St.. 


17, BLAGRAVE ST., READING. Reading 4112. Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: “‘ Cornishmen, London” 


A RURAL POSITION BETWEEN £300 P.A. UNFURNISHED, FREEHOLD FOR SALE. SURREY Com 

1% miles station, bus service Well-appointed MODERN CHAR: 

READING AND WOKINGHAM HOUSE. 10 bed and dre ssing rooms (some fitted h. & c.), 3 bathrooms, 3 recepti: 
Central heating. Main services. Telephone. © ‘harming inexpensive 

R L HARD TENNIS COURT. Kitchen garden. Paddock and double cottage a\ 

£2,750. Bee eee : _ Highly recommended by : TRESIDDER & Co., 7 south Audley Street, wi. _(2 


HOUSE, looking South, with views to LD WINDSOR.—To Let, Furnished. a 
Leith Hill 3 sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms Long or short period. Lovely OLD Erde 

' ore ig CHARACTER HOUSE, inodernised and In parish of Widdecombe-in-the-3i 
bathroom. Barn. Garage and out- in excellent order. Main services. Central | 
buildings. Electricity from own plant. heating. Telephone. 10 bedrooms, 3 bath- phar metienagl- yf HOUSE. | 4 reception, 
Delightful garden. rooms, 4 reception, spacious hall. Garage | bathroom, 7/8 bedrooms. Electric light. 
and stabling. Charming grounds, lime Central heating Garage with rooms over, 
avenue, HARD TENNIS COURT, kitchen Stabling. ™ ACRE gardens. Furniture 

FREEHOLD 2 ACRES garden and paddock. Boathouse oncreek. | Can be had. BARGAIN AT £1,750,— 

- = - TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley | TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley 
Inspected by: WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., as above. Street, W.1. (9088) | Street, W.1. (17,456). 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


16 per line. (Min. 3 lines.) 


HOTELS AND GUESTS = ~— FOR SALE WANTED 7 7~ _—__ ESTATE AGENTS 























LRESFORD, HANTS. Mrs. McNAL TY, ANTS. Secluded Residence in own HESHIRE. Small Country House BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 


late of ‘King’s Worthy Court Hotel, pretty grounds of 8 Acres, with addi- required to rent or buy, within easy COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Winchester, is now established at Cardew ’ 2 7 


\ d " d tional pasture of 59 Acres at present tet off. access of station. 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, Sale of Country Houses and Estates.— Messrs. 
Country Hotel, Alresford (Tel. 145). Frequent Within 3 miles of main line station. 4 reception small garden and kitchen garden. All modern NICHOLAS, 1, Station Koad, Reading, Tel. 4441. 
bus services in .every direction. Situated in rooms, & bedrooms, bathroom (h. & c.), conveniences. Between Northwich, Chester 
be autiful grounds; country produce and good cloakroom, hall (oak floor), excellent domestic and _Nantwich.— Box 269. ERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE 
nnn cin ________ Offices. | Main electricity and water. Part OUNTRY. WANTED TO BUY, READING, CAVERSHAM 
BUXTON. LEEWOOD HOTEL. central heating. Garage 2 cars. Stabling and Detached Cottage or small House, IN and WOKINGHAM. 
Premier position outbuildings. Tennis court, large productive OR NEAR VILLAGE. Indoor sanitation, —— 
The Nice Hotel for Nice People kitchen garden, orcnard, greenhouse and water, bath, electric light, garden. Price up BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—Gippys, 
Excellent cuisine and amenities. frames. Freehold £8,150. Further particviars te £1,400. Particulars to—-HALLIDAY, Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Book early for your honeymoon or much- ico noe tal & NICHOLAS, 2, Queens Parade, , Lexham Gardens, London, W.8. Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 
pecan nef nr A 2 Gounrny. A QUICK ADVANTAGEOUS — BERKSHIRE, including Sunningdale, Aso, 
BOURNEMOUTH. URREY. Close to healthy Surrey owen. SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY Windsor districts.—Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL Very Lowa residential locality, on high can be effected through the Country House F.V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, ete., 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. ground, accessible to station (electric service Specialists, F. L. MERCER & CO., who for Snnninghill, Berks. Tel.: Ascot 818-819. 
Provides admirable quarters in a_ central to Town in about half an hour). Attractive and over half-a-century have deait solely in the sale es — 
position. Bridge, billiards. Warmth and well-appointed Residence, designed on 2 of this class of property ranging in price from DEVON and 8S. AND W. COUNTIES 
plenty oye ee Resident Directors, floors. 3 reception, 5 bedrooms (3 with £2,000 upwards. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- The only complete iilustrated Register 
Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Bray. From 4%, zns. h. & ¢.), 2 bathrooms. Main drainage. Co.’s CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are (Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—RIPPON, 
——____ —_—__— services. Garage. Artistically displayed invited to send particulars to their Central Boswell. & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1884.) 
XETER. ROU GEME NT HOTEL— the gardens, herbaceous borders, hard tennis Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W. 1. Regent 2481. S 
centre of Devon. All modern amenities court, etc. In all about 34 Acre. Low Price - H AMPSHIRE and SOUT HI ERN 
and comforts. Rooms with bath and toilet, for Quick Sale-—Harrops LTp., 62/64, Home COUNTIES. “HOU SE ( COUNTIES.—22, Westwood Road, 
en suite. ie eaae oS re Road, $.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington CHARACTER WANTED TO Pl R- Southampton.—WaLLER & Kine, FA. 
LLANGOLLEN. HAND HOTEL. One 1490, Extn. 807). rere ‘oahu GEORGIAN OR QUEEN Business established over 100 years. 
of the best in North Wales. Magnificent aati lea a CF OL ‘ 
sceners." Own Salmon Fishing in River Dee. 32 MILES SOUTH-WEST OF LONDON WILL BE. PAID Lcountien “HOMOWAY. PRICE CO. 
¢ r pi “dr s 0 sidentiz ocalit) armin wl et . prow 7 ; 
i and c, Maaing water ta, bogeoom. Freehold Residence, facing South, and mo for_ a small RESIDEN( BOF EXC EP- Chartered Surveyors, Valuers and Agents 
matured gardens and grounds, accessible to brent ool a 7 tet rt vate a oe I Market Harborough 2411. 
IDHURST, SUSSEX station with fast service, also to bus service. 4 sl riging pa 8. 6 Ed TOOMS, 
M 3 reception, music room, 9 bedrooms, 3 bath- 2 or 2 beteroome, aed up to 50 ACRES OF SHROPSHIRE, border counties and Xo 
THAT HISTORIC HOUSE rooms, Main drainage. Central heating. PARKLAND. Preference given to a house 5, TA ents— HALL, Warenipcr& OWEN, 
Co.’s electric light, gas and water. Telephone ¢™bodying modern conveniences, but the Ean iants. Tel. 
“THE SPREAD EAGLE,” with extension. Garage 4 cars. Lovely gardens sev nea aa oo ee Pheer sae oe - 
with hard and grass tennis courts, flower beds, esidence and make his own improvements, a Ss(W. rally 
bids you welcome. kitchen garden, large number of fruit trees. Any of the HOME COUNTIES, _ within Sine WALES yg go 
in all about 144 Acres. For Sale Freehold. 50 miles of London, will be considered and Specialists. CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND 
From 6 gns. Reasonable Price. Inspected and recom- NO COMMISSION is REQUIRED from the HARRISON, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061, 2 lines). 
: mended by—HaARkROps LTD., 62/64, Brompton VENDOR. Particulars to—Messrs. COLLINS — 
Private bathrooms. Rd., 8.W.1.(Tel.: Kensington 1490, Extn. 807) AND COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, SUSSEX AND ADJOINING COUNTIES. 


London, W. JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath, specialise 





















































ASHLEY COURTENAY RECOMMENDS TO LET LANDOWNERS and FARMERS. Estab- in High Class Residences and Estates, many 
pe TERBOROUGH, NORTHANTS. — —— lished Company wish to purchase or lease of which are solely in their hands. Tel. 700. 

THE ANGEL HOTEL  ——- FEESIDE. = RAEMOIR HOUSE AND 400d BALLAST LAND (gravel and sand) © eeGiK AND EASTERN CO. NTIES. 
First-class family hotel, excellent position SHOOTINGS. Mansion House of Rae- Write at once full particulars—Box P.40, WOODCOCK & SON, Estate ‘Agents 
near Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h.andc.and -™oir (Banchory 2% miles) to let furnished or | Scripps’s, South Molton Street, London, W. 1. - : ; 











$ SSTERED SS QCD IEy EP ATE ED MOQ ES ; suite : es Surveyors, Valuers and ‘Auctioneers 
lavatory basins. EVERY CONVENIENCE, unfurnished. Suitable for School or Insti- 5 # 7. 
COM FORT CONSI DERATION. Tel. 214111 tution. Low ground shootings over 2,500 Acres pacer oe and Colwalt District. Serving SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY P! OPER 
then - reecinncantedear — j also to let. Periods as may be arranged. For Unf ro d — ao ye jean ae = rent TIES. Tel. : Ipswich 4334. — 
USSEX.—THE BEACON HOTEL. in particulars apply to—Davip Morris, F.S.1 nfurnished House. Not less than 4 bedrooms. - am N 
—, : a : - vi y w—V:! A 8, B.5.1., 2 ferred: w '. ehase ORKSHIRE and NORT:iER} 
lovely healthy, fashionable CROW- Factor, Dunecht, Aberdeen. Long let_pre ferred : would consider purchase. 4 Ace 
BOROUGH, now has vacancies: also suites —Box 257. Y COUNTIES. Landed, Resident! and 


: : : Sepa Si AND 
shortly vacant. Splendid food, service, ANTS, SOUTH. Hamble River district SCOTLAND. Small Country Gentleman’s tows FS... FAT, Bark quate, 


comfort. Central heating. 1 hour London, COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 14% ACRES.. Estate. Compact Residence with Land, 1 (Tel. 23427). 


trains met. Special winter terms and to H.M. 4 reception, 10 bed and dressing, 2 bath or at least one Farm in hand. Fishing and 
Forces. Brochure. Crowborough 496. 4 i 


Central heating. Main electric light ard water. | S9me shooting. Border country preferred, 
sore = : Outbuildings and cottage. $5°200. Vacant but not essential. Full particulars and price FLATS AND CHAMB RS 
HROPSHIRE BORDERS. BISHOPS ashe icin Amen 31 warak’ ates to— Box 266 ; 
OFFLEY MANOR. Charming peaceful Post ag Ban Agents—HALL, PAIN AND X 266. Sa KENSINGTON (central position) Quiet 
country. Own produce. Nr. KEccleshall, OSTER, Fareham. THAMEs. House of character wanted neighbourhood. South aspect. UR- 
Stafford. Adbaston 247. —_—_—— ——————— with RIVER FRONTAGE on Thames. NISHED FLAT, s.c. 3 rooms, kitche , bath. 
SHROPSHIRE, CHURCH STRETTON LTS, (SoU = 6b adel . ie 4 — for 5 bedrooms. 1/2 Acres ground. —Box 256. a ming f terms. Enquire—Frobish 3621 
en “ spas , 4 aN. é tr -bruary, a ineas ae eassuReees efc .m. 
THE HOTEL. Est. 1587. Fully licensed. per week, a titled lady’s WELL-FURNISHED worc een, WARWICKSHIRE, me nl ate - 
H. and c. all rooms. Own produce. A few XVIIth CENTURY RESIDENCE, adjacent GLOS., HEREFORDSHIRE, SHROP- SHOOTING 
seen for winter residents. Resident well-timbered park and South view of Downs. SHIRE or °'N. OXFORDSHIRE. House in = 
roprietor. 7 beds, 2 baths, 2 reception rooms, excellent country with not more than 10 acres land, T° LET on lease of yearly agr nent, 
WESTWARD HO. NORTHAM, Offices, servants’ sitting room. Stabling. 3 reception, 6-7 bed, main services, centrai 4,900-Acre Shoot between Bu St. 
“CLEVELANDS” (NORTH DEVON). Garage. Main electricity. Strongly recom- heating, garage. Possession not required till Edmunds and Elveden, Suffolk. A ly— 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel.  Tel.: mended.—ROBERT THAKE & Co., Land after war. All particulars, anne price, FORESTRY COMMISSION, 71, Regent ‘eet, 
Northam 300. Agents, Salisbury. and photos if possible to Box 252 Cambridge. 
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ESTATE 


1490 
iss 
5, London’’ 


HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
62/64, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.1 


Kensingt« 
Teles 
«Estate, Har: 


1943 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet, 
and Haslemere 
Offices. 





ee 


Adjoining National Trust Land, with views embracing tle South Downs. 
LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED CHARACTER HOUSE 
Hall, 3 good reception, 5 bed and dressing, 2 bathrooms 
complete offices. 


Linenfold doors and other interesting 
Central 


Oak beams. 
features. Co.’s water, electricity and power. 
heating throughout. 

Double garage. Workshop and store room. Exceilent 
cottage of 3 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 
INEXPENSIVE PLEASURE GROUNDS, WITH 
FINE TERRACE, ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, KITCHEN GARDEN, AND PASTURE 
LAND. IN ALL JUST UNDER 
10 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


AS SOMETHING REALLY UNIQUE. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. 


RECOMMENDED 
Harrovs Lrp., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 


POSSIBLY THE FINEST SITUATION IN THE SEVENOAKS DISTRICT 


Extn. 


c.4 


806.) 





J EDGE OF BERKS COMMON <3 


Beauti rict, 3 minutes from bus, about 7 miles Newbury, and 11 miles Reading. 


CHARMING TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
RESTORED AND MODERNISED. 


3 reception, 5 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. Dutch barn and various out- 
buildings. Electric light and power. Company’s water. Modern drainage. Matured 
grounds, well-stocked kitchen garden, orchard, pastureland and spinney. In all about 


33 ACRES 
FOR SALE—REASONABLE PRICE 2% 


Recommended by the Sole Agents : 
62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Zel.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 807.) 


light. 
WELL-MATURED GARDEN 


Tnsp: 
HARRODS LTD., 


MEADOW. 
ACRES. 


HARRODS LTD.,. 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 


GERRARDS CROSS AND AMERSHAM <3 


In a much sought-after neiyhbourhood, on high ground with good views. 


ARTISTICALLY DESIGNED RESIDENCE 


(Away from main road.) 


Hall, 2 reception, 5 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. Modern drainage. Co.’s electric 
Centrai heating. 


Main water. Garage. 
S, LAWN, VEGETABLE GARDEN, FRUIT TREES, 
IN ALL ABOUT 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
ected and recommended by : 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 








HARPENDEN & ST. ALBANS ¢2 | ROLLING DOWNS ‘OF BERKSHIRE | 


Amid delightful hilly country, half a mile from village, | 
1 mile station, 25 miles London. | 

! 

FASCINATING TUDOR COTTAGE | 2m 
ALTERED AND FASHIONED INTO A RESIDENCE 


FOR GENTLEFOLK. 
witl 
d reception, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. 
Excellent water. Central 
Garage for 2. 


Main electricity and power. 

heating. 
DELIGHTFUL 
ORCHARD 


GARDENS, TOGETHER 
AND SMALL FIELD, IN ALL 


3 ACRES 


WITH 
ABOUT 








Fascinating XVth CENTURY BEAMED COTTAGE 
MODERNISED AND FASHIONED INTO A 
| RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEFOLK | 
| 2 reception ogee: bedrooms @ fitted pone gpg 
| bathroom, etc. Main water, electricity and drainage. 
FREEHOLD £6,000 | Central heating. Electric cooking. 
Garden of about 1 ACRE with small stream. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
| HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eztn, 809.) 


(LAnkops Lrp., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 309.) 


sitting room. 


LONG FRONTAGE TO A ©c.2 
BEAUTIFUL REACH OF THE 
THAMES 


iles main line station, Reading 8 miles, Oxford 18 miles 


FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


1 4 reception, 


13 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 
Main electricity. Excellent water. 
central heating. 


maids 
New 


2 garages. Outbuildings. 

TERRACED GROUNDS, TENNIS COURT, 

2 MEADOWS, IN ALL ABOUT 
8% ACRES 
SLOPING DOWN TO THE THAMES. 

FREEHOLD £7,500 

HARRODS LTD., 
(Tel. : 


62/64, Brompton Road, 
Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


8.W.1. 











ADJACENT TO A COMMON, 
Within an hour’s journey of London. 400 ft. up. Lovely surroundings. 
FASCINATING OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 
ON 2 FLOORS ONLY. 
3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 
offices, 
SECONDARY RESIDENCE LET AT £30 P.A. 
A PAIR OF EXCELLENT COTTAGES. STABLING 
GARAGE, USEFUL FARM BUILDINGS. 
light. Co.’s_ water. 
Telephone, etc. 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS 
with small lake, 2 tennis courts, productive kitchen 
garden, paddock, etc., in all about 


8% ACRES 


FOR ‘SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSI 
A SOUND PROPOSITION AND INVESTMENT. 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel. : 


bathroom, complete 


Electric Modern drainage 





Sole Agents : 


Kensington 1490. 


ON 


Extn. 806.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.L. 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I1., A.A. 


RIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON. F.A.L. e. A. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS. 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


DORSET 


In an excellent residential neighhourhood, with private entrance to a popular 18-hole Golf Course, and enjoying fine panoramic views over the links. 


TO BE SOLD 


nal ALEC HAMBRO. 





Only 7 miles from Bourn, 


THIS CHOICE FREEHOLD PROPERTY 


6 principal bedrooms, 5 maids’ 
rooms, dressing room, 4 bathrooms, 
qd reception rooms, housekeeper’s 
bedroom, oak- panelled entrance 
hall, studio or workshop, flower 
room, servants’ hall, kitchen and 
comple te domestic offices. 
Company's electric light. Main 
water and drainage. Central heating. 
Vita glass windows in all sitting 
rooms. 
3 heated garages, excellent cottage 
and chauffeur’s rooms; heated 
range of greenhouses, fruit room, 
potting shed. 


THE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 
are of unusual charm and character and are a special feature of the property. They are tastefully designed with Alpine rockery, lily garden (designed and laid 


R. Wallace & Co., Tunbridge Wells), herbaceous borders, beautiful shady walks, shrubberies, and a rhododendron avenue, rose garden; natural miniature lake and boa 
artistic summer house; full-sized croquet lawn, bordered by clipped yew hedges: walled kitchen garden, etc. : the aus exte nding to an area of just over 


seeeeteerereee 


_ WITH COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE IN PERFECT CONDITION, AND FITTED WITH ALL UP-TO-DATE CONVENIE CES 








For full particulars and price apply : 


13 ACRES 


Fox & Sons. Land Agents, 


Bourne mouth. 





ON THE FRINGE OF THE 
NEW FOREST 


5 miles from a market town. 


THIS CHARMING OLD-WORLD 
THATCHED COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


IN GOOD CONDITION THROUGHOUT. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, offices. Main water. 


STABLING. LOOSE BOXES, COWSHED. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDENS, ORCHARD, PADDOCKS. 


IN ALL ABOUT 


5 ACRES 


PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD 


For orders to view apply: Fox & 


Bournemouth. 


Sons, Land Agents, 


10 miles from Bournemouth. 


| COOKER. 


| WITH POSSESSION JUNE, 1943 


BARTON-ON-SEA, HAMPSHIRE 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


In good residential district about 1 mile from the Coast. 


6 bedrooms (3 with h. & c. water), bathroom, 
rooms, kitchen and offices. 


GARAGE. ALL PUBLIC SERVICES. 
NICE GARDEN. 


3 reception 


| LOW PRICE, £1,500 FOR QUICK SALE | 
For 


particulars apply: Fox & SONS, 


Bournemouth. 


Land Agents, 


DORSET 


4 miles Sturminster Newton, 


12 miles Blandford, 17 miles 
Dorchester. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


| 
ALL IN PERFECT CONDITION. 


5 bedrooms (all with wash-basins), large boxroom, bath- 


| room, 3 reception rooms, loggia, complete domestic offices. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. ELECTRIC 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. STABLING. 
COLD FRAME. GREENHOUSE. 
ARRANGED GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 

PADDOCK. IN ALL ABOUT 

83, ACRES 


NICELY 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 


For orders to view apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. 


SUSSEX 


COOMBE DOWN HOUSE, 
DITCHLING BEACON 


Occupying a sheltered and secluded situation on the South 

Downs with extensive views of the Downs and Weald of 

Sussex. Only 45 miles on Main Line from London. Training 
Gallops adjacent. Hunting. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


PARTICULARLY CHARMING COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 


Fitted with all modern conveniences and comforts. 6 bed 
and dressing rooms (with basins h. & c.), 3 servants’ rooms, 
4 bathrooms, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, compact 
well-fitted domestic offices. Oak flooring throughout. 
Central heating. Company’s electricity and water. 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE. GARAGE , CARS), WITH 
CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT 
STABLING (5 LOOSE BOXES), HARNESS ROOM. 
HARD TENNIS COUR 
PLEASANTLY WOODED AND senha GROUNDS 
AND KITCHEN GARDENS, GREENHOUSES AND 
FRAMES. THE WHOLE COVERING AN AREA 
OF ABOUT 
54%, ACRES 


For particulars apply to the Sole Agents: Messrs. Fox 
AND SONS, 117, Western Road, Srighton. 





Standing on high ground with glorious views of unspoiled country in all dirertions. 


AN OUTSTANDING 
EXAMPLE OF AN OLD 
SUSSEX RESIDENCE 


CAREFULLY AND TASTEFULLY 
MODERNISED WITH OLD OAK 
BEAMS, EXPOSED THROUGHOUT, 
RED BRICK FIREPLACES AND 
MOST OF THE ROOMS HAVING 
THE ORIGINAL OAK FLOORS. 


CONSIDERED TO BE ONE 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE 
ATTRACTIVE 

THE 


OF 
AND 

RESIDENCES IN 
DISTRICT. 


For detailed particulars apply : 


EAST SUSSEX 


4 miles from Hailsham. 


7 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 expen- 
sively fitted bathrooms. Charming 
lounge (19 ft. by 17 ft. 6ins.), dining 
room (16 ft. 6ins. by 16 ft. 6 ins.) 
study, kitchen with ‘‘Aga”’ cooker, 
good domestic offices. 

Companies’ electric light and p« ver. 

Modern septic tank drainage 

Central heating. 
2 Garages. Greenhouses. 


TASTEFULLY LAIDOUTGARD 

INCLUDING ORNAMENTAL 

TENNIS LAWNS, FLOWER B: 

ROCKERIES, VEGETABLE © 

DEN AND ORCHARD. 

WHOLE COVERING AN AREA 
ABOUT 


2 ACRES 
PRICE £5,000 
FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, 


HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


(11 BRANCH OFFICES) 






































URNACITE 


REGD. 





FOR 


ACTUAL SIZE ) 
__ 
HEAT-STORAGE COOKERS 


This new smokeless fuel is of ex- 
ceptional cohesion and strength 


EGD. es ° . . 
. which minimises breakage in transit. 


DESIGNS 
638903 
wi It is absolutely consistent in shape, 
size, weight, composition, quality 


and therefore performance. 


PHURNACITE ignites readily, is free 
from smoke and soot and does not 
clinker. It is low in ash and moisture, 
high in calorific value and reactivity 
and ensures the maximum heating 
efficiency at relatively low cost. 





[ PHURNACITE 1S SUITABLE FOR ALL 
| SIZES OF HEAT-STORAGE COOKERS 
=| FROM THE SMALL DOMESTIC UNIT TO 
THE LARGEST HEAVY DUTY INSTALLATION 


It is also suitable for Domestic Boilers and Stoves 


yp 


For further particulars apply to your Registered Coal Merchant or to 


TEPHENSON F*LARKE 


\*) & ASSOCIATED COMPANIES\*) LIMITED 


















4 FENCHURCH AVE., LONDON, E.C.3. watson noust s70 
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parre R ENGINES hed 
have always played {es — 
a promine nt part in . SS a ail 
supplying the power an 
requirements of the ; > 
primary industries of 3 ine 
Peru. We look for- \ pe a 
ward with confidence } :" St 
to the future and to B on A ‘ 
renewing valued and UF ae! 
close associations eae ty 
through our good aa 
friends and represent- f 
atives :—~ 
Copyright design. 
PERUVIAN TRADING CORPORATION, 
Calle San Antonio 659, 
Apartado No. 1537, 
LIMA, Peru. 
PETTERS LTD. LOUGHBOROUGH ENGLAND an? 
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ave a new stock of Dress Expert in ve-creating 
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i . aunt : = Wedding into suits o wie cot ‘ 
ft , 36” wide. 
i Pr from 21/6d. per yd. JANE sae JUDY 
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urriers . Milliners 
4 A | A 2 Sloane 
: " ¢ MA R 1537 ‘toned 
t } svenor Street Will ladies who have surplus materials for 
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Mr. Chase — 
to ‘Mr. Gardener’ 


Pond House, Chertsey, Surrey. 
FEBRUARY, 1943. 
DEAR Mr. GARDENER, 


Since my first letter of last month, I have had many letters which 
have been most encouraging. I am hoping to answer them all in time, 
and of course anyone who has asked for advice will get it as quickly as 
possible. I need hardly say I welcome letters from you, and I have a 
staff of people around me who have had-very many years of cloche 
gardening experience and who are willing and anxious to be of use. 
It is not too much to say that I largely depend on hearing from gardeners 
who have the time to write and tell me about their results. Conditions 
vary so much from place to place, and naturally what I am able to do 
here cannot give me very accurate data for passing on to people in 
colder areas. All the information I get is very carefully gone into, and 
this enables me to pass on valuable tips. 


Keep the Soil ‘ fighting fit ’ 

I want to say something at first about preparation of the soil. Always 
of tremendous importance, it is perhaps even more so with cloches. 
You see, when cloches are used one gets more food from the same 
amount of ground. This means that the soil is working harder and is 
not to be blamed for requiring rather more than usual put into it in the 
way of manure or artificial fertilisers. Every gardener is familiar with 
the word “ humus,” but you may perhaps be not quite clear what it 
means. Humus is the organic matter which gives “ life’ to the soil, 
and helps it to retain moisture. Ifcloches are to be truly “ self-watering,” 
as they can be, it is essential to have as much humus as possible, for it 
will act as a kind of spongy reservoir, and help to retain the water which 
can be drawn by the roots when needed. So when you are doing your 
digging, put in as much compost as you can spare and your crops will 
be all the better for it. Sometimes one is lucky enough to be able to 
get a lot of dead leaves from nearby woods and they are invaluable when 
rotted down. As you know, beech and oak are the best. 


Stable manure is the best of all as it is full of humus, but it is now 
getting harder and harder to obtain. When selecting substitutes, you 
should make certain that what you buy has an organic base. Fish manure 
is excellent, and there are many proprietary brands of “ artificials ” 
which are thoroughly good. Superphosphate is also in short supply, 
and it is just as well to remember this, because one is accustomed to 
putting in superphosphate at the time one sows or plants, since it is a 
quick-acting fertiliser. When superphosphate is unobtainable, one must 
use bone meal, which is very much slower acting, and should therefore 
be put in earlier. 


Hurry up any delayed sowings 

This month’s sowings will often be largely those which you would 
have liked to put in last month, but for some reason or another, were 
unable to. Apart from this, perhaps the main sowing is leeks. These 
benefit from as long a growing time as possible and if you want them to 
do really well, you should get them in the ground as soon as possible. 
Using Low Barn or Large Barn cloches you can comfortably accommo- 
date four rows of seedlings, and with Large Tents, three rows. As I 
said last month, do please sow very thinly. A crowded seed bed never 
produces such good plants; it tends to make them weak and leggy. 


One of the greatest difficulties for cloche-users this month is that 
cloches will often be frozen to the ground. When they are taken off, 
they must be lifted very carefully, otherwise the bottom of the glass 
will be broken or cracked. Unevenness of ground, so that the cloches 
are only resting on one or two points, may also lead to breakages; perhaps 
it would have been better if I had mentioned this in January. Anyway, 
when you sow now, it is as well to have this point in mind, and rake the 
ground smooth. I think it is true to say that frost of itself never breaks 
cloches. 


A word about intercropping. If you are using medium or large 
cloches, you should always be able to intercrop. Carrots can be sown 
with lettuces, runner beans with lettuce plants, and radishes almost 
everywhere. The best example perhaps is the ordinary market gardener’s 
intercrop. He has two rows of lettuces planted out in January or February, 
and at the end of next month he wiil sow his runner beans down the 
middle. The lettuces will be cut and out of the way before the runners 
are big enough to be interfered with by them. There are so many 
possibilities that it is best to leave it to you to work out suitable plans 


for yourself. 


e 
o 


“ Three-Year Growing Chart” for gardens and allotments. 
© Cloches v. Hitler.”? The best handbook for Cloche-users. 


Post free ts. 
Post free 6d. 
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Furniture with a future 


Fine furniture is an assurance of enduring pleasure. Serviceable materials, 


inspired designs and skilled craftsmanship, ensure that standard of perfection 
for which Harrods furniture is renowned. The illustration shows a reproduction 


bedroom suite in oak. 


HARRODS GALLERIE) 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SV |! 
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MISS GWENDOLINE RHODES 


Miss Rhodes is the younger daughter of Captain and Mrs. Stanley Rhodes of Donaghadee, County Down 
Her engagement to Prince Emanuel Galitzine, R.A.F.V.R., youngest son of Prince Vladimir Galitzine and 
of the late Princess Catherine Galitzine, was announced recently. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: Par 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, < 
COVENT GARDEN, : 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams: Country Life, London 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 


° 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communi- 

cations requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada \}d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 

Country LiFe should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 





THE TWO UNLIKE Ps 


IR WILLIAM JOWITT’S distinction 

drawn last week between Planning 

with a capital P and planning with a 

_small,one will cheer rather than dis- 
courage those who, since Lord Reith declared 
that the Government had made up its mind 
that there should be a central planning 
authority have been giving serious and 
anxious thought to the problem. They realise 
how necessary clear thinking is if the result is 
not to be confusion worse confounded. Since 
the declaration was made a great deal has been 
promised in the way of action, but all that has 
really been accomplished is, first, the transfer 
of the Town and Country Planning Division of 
the Ministry of Health to the Ministry of Works 
and now its re-establishment as a separate and 
independent Ministry. It is interesting to con- 
jecture just what the work of this particular 
department has been in war-time. Whatever 
it amounts to it will undoubtedly be increased 
as soon as planning (with a small p) becomes 
compulsory and not merely permissive. But 
even so there will not be work to occupy the 
energies of a full-blown Department of State 
unless powers are given it to carry out the 
administration of all those aspects of develop- 
ment which the Scott and Uthwatt Committees 
envisage as the basis of post-war reconstruction. 
This administration will be principally con- 
cerned with the control of land, with its 
development or diversion to other uses, the 
assessment of its development value and for 
compensation, and its requisitioning for na- 
tional or development purposes. For these 
purposes the two Reconstruction Committees 
have suggested something in the nature of an 
independent Commission, but the Govern- 
ment’s advisers are obviously loth to see any 
departure from the traditional methods of the 
Civil Service and of direct Ministerial respon- 
sibility to Parliament. 

So much for planning with asmallp. There 
can be no doubt that the public, especially 
those who know the importance of the problem, 
are greatly disappointed at being fobbed off 
with another Ministry of the traditional type 
to tackle a very specialised business of adminis- 
tration which obviously calls for experiment. 
What about Planning with the capital P? 
When Mr. Greenwood was appointed Lord Privy 
Seal, with a general oversight of reconstruction, 
it was hoped that something in the nature of 
a Home Front Cabinet was foreshadowed. 
But hopes have faded, and though Sir William 
Jowitt now has the same duties as were origin- 
ally given to Mr. Greenwood he has specifically 
stated that the Government will not accept 





such a Cabinet Committee as has been proposed 
—by both the Scott and Uthwatt Committees 
for instance—as a permanent part of the ma- 
chinery of reconstruction. What other way is 
there ? Planning with a capital P means 
thinking out the control and arrangement of 
development in every department of national 
life, and while the war continues, at any rate, 
the only deliberations which can be effective 
in this direction are those of those Ministers 
whose business involves the use and disposal of 
land. But there must be a guiding mind at the 
head, the non-departmental chairman whom 
the Scott and Uthwatt Reports proposed to 
constitute arbiter between conflicting claims, 
and of this, the essence of the P in Planning, 
there is still no prospect. 


POWER FOR THE HIGHLANDS 


FY HE loan of £30,000,000 by the Treasury 

for the development of hydro-electric 
undertakings in the Highlands is clearly in 
accord with principles of expediency and with 
the Scottish view that, if the power resources 
of Scotland are harnessed, Scotland and not 
England should reap the direct benefit. The 
terms of the Bill are too general to give a precise 
idea of what effect the schemes adumbrated 
will have on any specific glen or loch as regards 
scenery or population. But obviously any pro- 
posal radically affecting the amenities of what 
will increasingly become a national recreation 
reserve will be very carefully scrutinised. The 
Bill, however, specifically provides for an 
Amenity Committee and a Fishery Committee, 
both of which must be consulted by the pro- 
posed Board in the preparation of a construc- 
tional scheme ‘‘with regard to the desirability 
of preserving the beauty of the scenery and of 
avoiding as far as possible injury to fisheries.”’ 
It is to be hoped that to these an Agricultural 
Committee may be added, since any big inter- 
ference with a valley prejudices the husbandry 
of a much larger area if the wintering of cattle 
in it is affected. Experience of previous de- 
velopments in the Highlands, at Fort William, 
Foyers, and Kinlochleven, where a great deal 
of unsightliness has not so far been compensated 
by much increase of population or prosperity, 
is not very encouraging for the social results 
of the scheme. But the Cooper Committee has 
evidently convinced the Government of the 
expediency of developing the Highlands’ power 
resources in the national interest. 


FRIENDSHIP 


HATEVER some may recommend, 
You plant a tree—you plant a friend. 


But trees, like friendships that crowd sail, 
Bid fair too often just to fail. 


So don’t build castles in the air, 
And plant odd friendships everywhere. 


For trees, like other things that grow, 
The safest motto is ‘“‘Go slow.”’ 


And then your grandson, and his son, 
Will know the friendship you begun. 


Joun R. S. ARKWRIGHT. 


A FIRST OFFENDER 


T sometimes happens than when a man dies 
he comes suddenly into an odd little piece 

of posthumous fame. Thus there was lately a 
gentleman living near Tonbridge, who for 
65 years had kept on the more or less noiseless 
tenour of his way as a private citizen. Now 
that he is dead the newspapers tell us that he 
enjoyed an unique distinction. He was indeed 
in the nature of a martyr for a good cause, for 
he was the first man to be fined for a motoring 
offence. The fine was comparatively light and 
the offence was certainly a very innocent one. 
It consisted in travelling, in 1896, at a rate of 
five miles an hour instead of at not more than 
two, and further of not being heralded by a 
man with a red flag. Let nobody say rashly that 
the law is an ass! The Bench took an eminently 
sensible view and deemed one shilling a sufficient 
expiation of each offence. Even so the whole 
incident has to-day a prehistoric air. Yet there 
were days before 1896 when bicyclists were 
summoned for doing wicked things such as 
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going at an outrageous speed, riding on foot. 
paths and—here they are still not wholly 
virtuous—forgetting to light their lamps in 
time. Memory recalls one who was riding at 
Cambridge in the early morning when a 
man said to him mildly: ‘It’s some time after 
sunset, sir,’’ and let him pass. That rider js now 
dead and so, it is to be feared, is the first 
adventurer who, all unknown to fam. ' 


. : : , tres- 
passed with his bicycle upon a footpat?, 


‘** EDUCATIONALLY UNDESIRABLE ” 


LASS prejudice in its least defensil 
seems to animate the report of t 
committee of the Education Committe 
London County Council. On the invit 
the President of the Board of Educatio 
asked to consider how the public sch: 
the general educational system of the yuntry 
may be associated to their mutual adv ntage. 
The sub-committee advised the Counci! that it 
considers the public schools ‘educa ionall 
undesirable’’ while the present principl guid- 
ing their management and recruitme ¢ con. 
tinue; and that the Council, as local ec ication 
authority, should not wish to be associat 2d with 
any scheme of collaboration with them. Appar- 
ently public schools have “‘ anti-social character- 
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istics, and their existence entails seri us dis- 


advantages to general educational standards.” 
It seems that, but for the public school system 
elementary and secondary schools would by 
now be much better, while the Chairma of the 
Council has complained that ‘‘those educated 
in isolated enclaves remain ignorant of 
the ways of life of the majority of the jcople.’ 
Were this confusion of thought, readiness to 
generalise on defective facts, and refusal to 
entertain the possibility of alternative views, 
characteristic of “‘the majority of the people,’ 
the public schools might congratulate them- 
selves that their members do remain ignorant 
of them. It may be suspected that when a 
younger and less bigoted generation returns 
trom the Forces, with knowledge of one another 
as men, they may subscribe to a less narrow 
partisanship than that which, before it with- 
drew its gown from contamination by an anti- 
social system, similarly proscribed the training 
of cadets in elementary soldiering as anti-social 
and undesirable. Now that the L.C.C. has 
declared its attitude it will no doubt take steps 
to ensure that no London children are, for 
instance, among the 179 from public elementary 
schools educated at Christ’s Hospital. 


WOMEN’S LAND ARMY 


ROM various voluntary sources the farmer 
is being assured of extra help at the peak 


periods. But he wants more regular helpers, 
both skilled hands and others who are still only 
‘‘learners.”’ The enterprise of the Women’s 
Land Army in undertaking to double its 
numbers and reach the hundred thousand mark 
by the next harvest is just what is wanted. 
There should not be much difficulty in carrying 
it through if all those who should will lend their 
support. Those who are entering the ranks 0! 
agriculture through the Army realise by this 
time, as some of their town-bred friends and 
relations do not, the factors which prevelt 
them from getting leave whenever their friends 
would like it and unsoiled uniforms in which 
to meet them. Few complaints on these lines 
are heard from the Army itself. But if the 
“new entry’”’ is to be a permanent one, al 
endowment is needed not only to provide for 
the needs of the present but to secure the proper 
training and post-war specialisation which 
alone can make the Land Army a caveer. It 
should not be difficult to obtain the necessary 
money once the public know all th facts. 
Meanwhile there are a few criticisms to ¢ met. 
It has been pointed out that no woman ¢.:1 Jol! 
the Army who has already worked °F SX 
months on the land. As many wom: . were 
land workers in peace-time and the bus ¢ss 0! 
the W.L.A. is to produce new blood, 1 would 
be absurd to confuse the two issues | 7 PI" 
viding all women land workers with L.A. 
uniforms. But in cases where young vomel 
have deliberately trained themselves, 2 5! 
months or more, for this very purpose » seems 
unbusinesslike to refuse them admissio: +0 the 
ranks, 
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OUGH one reads accounts’ of 
uccessful and extensive vegetable 

zrowing in some of the big permanent 
J military camps, the general garden 
»y the smaller units is on the whole 
ing in this the fourth year of the war, 
‘ed with other springs. It cannot be 
any information of value to the enemy 
mits that dotted about all over the 
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Brit es are anti-aircraft gun detachments 
and chlights, as both these formations 
adve their presence in the usual manner 
whe! - enemy aircraft come overhead, and 
by ti ime the Luftwaffe must have put two 
and t together, and come to the conclusion 
that t..e is something below sending up the 
shells « d lights. Many of these small form- 
ations «re encamped in some corner of a field, 
which lends itself admirably to cultivation, and 
as men working guns and lights have little to 





do beyond standing by on the spot waiting for 
developments, they have ample time for work 
ina garden, but a glance at most of these posts 
proves usually that no such work is taking place. 

“No, the chaps aren’t going to make a 
garden this time,’’ a sergeant explained. ‘‘To 
tell you the truth, they are just about fed up 
with them. This little lot has made four first- 
class gardens since the war started and we haven’t 
had so much as a radish from one of them.”’ 

There are, of course, a whole variety of 
reasons why change of stations are essential. 
Some units go overseas and others, who have 
had much practice with the real thing, proceed 
to a quieter station to enable everyone to obtain 
practical experience, but many of the moves 
which take place have apparently no explana- 
tion. If a well-meaning civilian should ask of 
one in authority why No. 4406 Battery has 
moved from its comfortable little holding in 
Nether Dollop to take over another very much 
the same from No. 4407 Battery at Hither 
Dollop, he receives a reproving look suggestive 
of that of my grandmother in the ’eighties, 
and is given to understand that there are some 
things which are not quite nice for a little boy 
to know. I am well acquainted with the look 
and manner, as I employed them myself in the 
days when as a senior official I was asked to 
explain some action I had been ordered to take 
lor which there was no possible explanation. 


* * 
* 


HERE is an old ingrained idea right at 
the back of the official mind, which dates 
irom 1066 and the days when King Harold 
transferred his army from Northumberland to 
Sussex, that if troops stay too long in one place, 



































































there are a whole variety of evils which result, 
but exactly what form these evils take they 
cannot define very clearly. Apparently it is 
someting to do with women, and there is a 
lear that if officers and men stay too long ina 
place t»ey will import their wives into the area; 
and ‘es, if sometimes recognised officially 
but gr dgingly, are always deplored. I recall 
that fo some 25 years wives were banned in 
the Sudan Government, and immediately an 
official! or seconded officer showed signs of 
becom: za Benedict, he was thrown out of the 
vountr’ on his ear, for it was held by the 
msogy us Powers-that-Were that if ever the 
Systet legal marriage of Britons penetrated 
‘o dart Africa the whole wonderful adminis- 
— ‘ould disintegrate. Then, after the last 





‘ban was lifted owing to many key 
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ON THE CHURN, CIRENCESTER 


men refusing to remain bachelors any longer, 
wives were grudgingly admitted to the country 
until an unmarried man became a rarity, and 
the administration of the country went on as 
efficiently and smoothly as ever. 


* * 
* 


R. HUDSON tells us there is vital 

necessity for the cultivation of every odd 
corner of land, and I am prepared to believe 
him, for he has said it so often. If, there- 
fore, the majority of small detachments could 
be induced to grow all their potatoes and 
vegetables—and run possibly a few scrap-fed 
poultry—all of which they could accomplish 
with ease, the result would be a saving in 
shipping space and, that which is of equal 
importance, the provision of an added interest 
in life for those who are at present marooned 
in the heart of the country with nothing 
whatsoever to amuse them beyond an odd visit 
to the local cinema five miles away. To achieve 
this, however, the men must be satisfied there 
is some security of tenure. 


* * 
* 


S a change from this incessant game of 
General Post, there is in a truly rural spot 
somewhere in England a detachment of Royal 
Marines who are guarding something in which 
the Navy are interested and who have been 
there since the outbreak of the war. The small 
village as the result is now called H.M.S. ——, 
some of the men are aspiring to the title of 
“oldest inhabitant,’’ and many of them have 
those forbidden appurtenances—their wives— 
in the vicinity. The ground around their 
hutments during the spring and summer is a 
blaze of flowers in orderly beds, and behind there 
is a big area of vegetables of every variety, all 
of it in a state of perfection which cannot be 
seen in any ordinary garden to-day. Despite 
all these distractions and irregularities, His 
Majesty’s ‘‘ Jollies’’ in the detachment appear 
to be well up to the standard of the Royal 
Marines and one cannot say much more. 
* ms * 
W* stay-at-home Britons marvel when we 
read travellers’ tales of the Red Indian, 
who by means of smoke fires, and the West 
African negro, who by thudding on drums, 
speed messages across hundreds of miles of 
prairie or bush and are invariably ahead of 
more modern methods of transmission, but we 
do not take any particular credit to ourselves 
for the way in which in normal times a good 
story is born on the,London Stock Exchange 
one luncheon hour and the following day is 
told over short drinks in Thurso, Devonport 
and Colchester—and possibly also in Poona. 


I do not know if a naked stockbroker moojiman 
in a loin cloth thuds out the little tale on a 
drum from the roof of the Stock Exchange, or 
whether he uses the more prosaic telephone, 
but the fact remains, one must travel fast and 
furiously to get ahead of a good story. 

These times, however, the communications 
for the transmission of tales are possibly not 
so good as in other days, and this must be my 
excuse for the following story, which ‘may be 
already a very floury chestnut in more popu- 
lated and up-to-date centres. 

An American soldier was sightseeing in 
London and finding himself in Whitehall, 
walked down the highway looking for the War 
Office. Then he met a British officer, saluted 
him and said: ‘‘Can you tell me on which 
side is the War Office ?”’ 

“Good Lord! On our side, I hope,’’ said 
the officer, “‘but sometimes one wonders.’’ 

* * 
* 

CORRESPONDENT has written asking 

if the picture of A Nubian, reproduced 
in the article Romantic Painting, in the issue 
of January 8, is correctly named or not, as in 
his opinion the youth depicted might be a 
Moor, but is certainly not a Nubian. If the 
picture is incorrectly titled, the mistake 
occurred well over 100 years ago and it is too 
late to rectify it now; but I believe that in 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
the word ‘Nubian’? was used loosely to 
describe a member of almost any race hailing 
from North Africa. Geographically, Nubia is 
that part of the northern Sudan lying between 
Wadi Halfa and Kordofan, and is not con- 
nected with the Nuba Mountains. 

In the northern Sudan the inhabitants 
are largely Berberine or Arab, and the negro 
types seen are not indigenous, but have come 
from farther south. The portrait entitled 
A Nubian might quite possibly depict a light- 
coloured Berberine, and is actually a very good 
likeness of a young officer of the Camel Corps, 
the son of the paramount sheikh of the Ababda 
tribe, who graze the desert east of the Nile 
from Luxor to the vicinity of Berber and who 
gave Kitchener so much assistance during his 
campaign against the Khalifa. The Ababda 
are certainly of the purest Arab stock and, 
according to their own account, came over with 
the conquest in 641 a.p., but this claim incident- 
ally is made by every Arab tribe in the vicinity 
of the Nile, and apparently none of them 
arrived there later as immigrants. One way and 
another, therefore, I do not think one can find 
much fault with the title in the absence of any 
evidence who the youth in the picture actually 
was, 
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TREASURES OF TRIPOLI 


SOME CURIOUS)JLINKS WITH ENGLAND = By JOHN HORNE 


HE Eighth Army attacks Homs” 

— The Eighth Army is in Tripoli.” 

The words are signposts on his- 

tory’s road for all to see, but to 
me they are something more, for they remind 
me of a visit to that part of the Libyan coast 
in 1909 when all the mighty stretch from 
Tunisia to Egypt was Turkish, and of a 
second journey long after Italy had estab- 
lished herself firmly (or so it seemed) in 
Turkey’s place. Thirty-four years ago Tripoli 
possessed no harbour worthy of the name. 
The town clustered round the bastions of the 
massive old castle rising sheer from the water, 
with here and there a spear-like minaret to 
keep it company above the jumble of white- 
terraced roofs. Along a shallow bay sweeping 
eastward to masses of palms in the horizon 
was a deserted stretch of sand, flanked by 
ramshackle houses and barracks, homes of 
political undesirables from Constantinople 
and of the rarely paid garrison. With the 
colour and smells, the never-ending strings 
of camels and dancing witch-doctors from 
Chad, one might have been thousands of 
miles from Europe—though Malta was but 
a night’s journey, and Sicily not much 
farther. 

How different 21 years later. An Italian 
steamer from Syracuse—Malta shrouded in 
dawn vapour like incense from midnight 
ceremonies in its prehistoric shrines—a young 
Italian officer exclaiming “Terra nostra! 
Terra nostra!” with arms __ stretched 
towards the receding island—and a few hours 
later a comfortable landing at a quay replete 
with every modern gadget. The Italians had 
shown discretion. The citadel (now the 


Castello). was still there; the souks and 
mosques had been left intact, with the 
British Consulate still hidden in their midst. 
The Consulate housed a pathetic memory 
of the past, for in its arched cellars were THE SEA FRONT AT TRIPOLI BEFORE AND AFTER THE ITALIAN OCCUPATION 
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tombstones of eighteenth-century traders who died of plague ‘and 
found a resting-place in the only bit of British soil. During the 
last few months the cellars may well have served another purpose, 
but I hope the traders have been left in peace. 


Eastward of the old town things were very different. In place 
of a stretch of sand the bay was ringed by a monumental promenade 
with palm-lined gardens, hotels, opera house and Government 
offices as an impressive background. To-day the Italian town has 
spread far inland, and still farther east. No one will question its 
beauty. Our troops will judge of its amenities, which I think will 
not be found wanting. The citadel, the old Castle of St. George, 
was made his headquarters by the late Marshal Balbo and was 
impressively fitted up—as the Fascist régime well knows how- 
with important mosaics and statues from the Roman cities 0! 
Tripolitania, of which more later. 

Tripoli’s oldest mosque is the Jamaa En Naga (of thie she 
camel). Small and shabby, it offers nothing but its square minaret 
as proof of old age and is unique in the town. 

The first strangers to make contact with the p.chistori 
Berber inhabitants of Libya were Phoenicians, from whos: settle- 
ments, Sabrata, Oea and Leptis, the entire region took its name 
Tripolis, or “The Three Cities” —Oea, the capital, assur ing the 
same title. After the destruction of Carthage in 146 B.c. Roma 
administration began, lasting roughly for five centuries. . andals 
and Byzantines followed, and in 643 Egyptian Arabs c: verted 
to Islam the last Berber resisters. Pillage by Norman Cru: ders i! 
1146 is followed by a blank till the Spanish occupat 
Charles V soon ceded Tripoli to the Knights of St. John, 
installed at Malta, who built the citadel dedicated to St. -corge 
From 1551 Turkey kept up nominal domination till 171 | whe! 
Achmad Caramanli and his descendants governed for ove 4 tl 
tury; then Turkey again assumed control in order to counte: _alantt 
the French occupation of Algeria. Finally, on September | . 191! 
Italy took possession of the whole country between Egy t al 
Tunisia—and the rest of the story needs no telling. 

THE ARCH OF MARCUS AURELIUS, TRIPOLI In old Tripoli the style and decoration of Istan: il a 
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CASTLE OF ST. GEORGE, TRIPOLI 
Dating from the Crusades, and recently Marshal Balbo’s headquarters 


everywhere apparent, for this part of Africa 
never produced artists of value. Doorways 
are Turkish, panels of faience and painted 
woodwork Algerian—as is the stucco and 
inlaid woodwork. The tiled panels in the 
courtyard and loggia of the Caramanli mosque 
are fine specimens, and make an effective 
background to the picturesque sellers of linen 
caps always to be found there. But the 
richest in decoration is the eighteenth-century 
Gurgi mosque, which contains two unusual 
features in the shape of a raised platform 
enclosed by a railing for the use of the family 
of the founder, a Caucasian Moslem named 
Gurgi or George, and a projecting gallery of 
carved and painted wood at the western end, 
fitted with a small desk for reading 
the Koran when public worship is 
not taking place. The scroll-like 
design reminded me of the old 
painted Venetian chests, and I 
wondered if the artist had sung 
softly in Italian as he worked. 
Close by the Gurgi mosque 
stands the quadriportal arch of 
Marcus Aurelius, striking relic of 
that power which for five cen- 
turies made of this African coast 
its most flourishing colony. Quad- 
riportal arches are rare. The arch 
of Janus exists in Rome; another, 
built by Caracalla, is at Tebessa 
in Algeria. A third has been 
discovered at Leptis Magna, but 
the arch of Marcus Aurelius 
surpasses them all. Built of Greek 
marble, it had remained completely 
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winged monsters of Assyrian form are 
perfect examples of Eastern influence on 
the architecture of decadent Rome. 

The oasis of Tripoli, which begins just 
outside the town, is one of the most important 
in northern Africa, measuring roughly 12 
miles from east to west by five from north to 
south at its broadest part. Surface water is 
entirely lacking, and over 5,000 wells—each 
with its water-wheel—serve to irrigate the 
quarter of a million date palms. No sound 
gives a stranger impression than the eternal 
creaking of these water-wheels, and the fact 
that they are often hidden by bushes adds 
to the uncanny effect. Bombs may fall and 
cannon crack the heavens, but I feel that 
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the water-wheels of Tripoli have continued 
their plaintive chant in spite of everything. 

Not that the oasis has remained invio- 
late. Roads lead into its depths, villas stand 
in its open spaces, and the racecourse by the 
sea will no doubt prove a great attraction 
before long. It has become, in fact, an 
African Garden City—but I liked it better 
as it was. 

At Homs, 65 miles east of Tripoli, the 
ruins of Leptis Magna have now been com- 
pletely excavated. Many treasures have come 
to light and fine buildings been freed of their 
layers of mud and sand. At the time of the 
city’s foundation as a Phceenician colony in 
the third century B.c. this part of the African 
coast was very fertile. Soon Leptis became 
prosperous enough to pay tribute of a talent 
a day to Carthage, and later on a yearly 
tax of 300,000 measures of oil to Julius 
Ceesar. 

Five centuries later came its downfall. 
The dwindling power of Rome left it with 
little commerce and no protection, till at 
last the Christian vandals under Genseric 
sacked the city, destroying all pagan monu- 
ments. The decimated population could do 
nothing against such disaster, and soon 
drifting desert sand invaded the streets. 
The harbour silted up; perhaps earthquakes 
followed, but it is certain that the river 
burst its embankments, covering the already 
half-buried ruins with gravel a foot thick. 
Thus Leptis Magna was blotted out of the 
world for 1,700 years. 

Luckily no new buildings arose upon its 
burial-place. The village of Homs avoided 
the site, and except for nomad Badawin the 
district remained uninhabited, giving the 
excavator greater chances of success than in 
most places. Beneath the sand the jig-saw 
of statues and fallen columns lay ready 
to be pieced together, and reconstruction 
has been admirably carried out. Streets and 
temples see the light of day once more; an 
arch of the same type as at Tripoli shows the 
restored reliefs of the triumphal entry of 
Septimus Severus with his wife, his sons, and 
the generals of hisarmy. The baths, built in 
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HALL OF DIANA OF EPHESUS IN THE CASTLE 
The statue of Diana from Leptis Magna; the mosaics from Zliten 
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LEPTIS MAGNA. STATUE 


the time of Hadrian, show workmanship and 
dimensions that challenge anything in Rome, 
the tepidarium and fully equipped caldaria 
having a length of 400 yds., while some of 
the columns measure no less than 11 ft. in 
circumference. 

A curious point about the many statues 
found in the baths is the large number 
representing Atsculapius. As nothing points 
to the water having been mineral, the reason 
of the doctor god’s repeated appear- 
ance remains a mystery. 

That Leptis was commercially 
important is proved by its harbour, 
of which the quays and landing 
stairs are still intact. The remains 
of two high buildings on the moles 

one of which was probably a 
lighthouse—form rare examples of 
Roman maritime construction, of 
which the most famous was the 
Pharos of Alexandria. But for 
British people the greatest point of 
interest will be found in the Basilica 
of the Imperial Palace. High on 
its towering walls is an inscription 
“Imperator Caesar Lucius Septimus 
Severus,’ who was born at Leptis 
Magna in 146 a.p. Punic was still 
spoken in Libya, and he was the 
first Emperor to have to learn 
Latin. During his reign he endowed 
his birthplace with magnificent 
buildings, and the city expressed its 
thanks by making him a god. He 
was delighted, but alas! African 
immortality must have been faulty, 
for he died at York during a cam- 
paign in the north of England. 

Among the treasures of Leptis 
is the statue of a round-faced boy 
with bobbed hair, which I like to 
think is the young Septimus, as he 
played by the quayside and tried 
his halting Latin on the sailors. 
And there is something that strikes 
even deeper, for on my return to 
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England I found that part of Leptis Magna 
had preceded me there by over a century. 
In 1854 Rear-Admiral Henry Smythe 
published a book entitled The Mediterranean. 
In it he tells how in 1816 he “visited Lebida 
to examine the ruins which the Bashaw 
had offered for the acceptance of H.R.H. the 
Prince Regent.’”’ An outbreak of plague 
forced the excavators to return to Malta, 
but in 1817 a number of columns, capitals, 
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and other remains were embarked and duly 
reached England. They were placed in 
Windsor Park, close to Virginia Water, 
where they still form a picturesque setting 
for the bridge on the Ascot road, though 
probably few people are aware of their 
identity. Thus Leptis Magna is doubly 
linked to Britain, by its Emperor and by the 
fragments of his sunlit city that followed 
him to the cold and misty north. 


VIRGINIA WATER: “ RUINS,” FROM LEPTIS MAGNA GIVEN BY THE BEY Oi 
TRIPOLI TO THE PRINCE REGENT 
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MOLES ABOVE 


Written and Illustrated by M. FORSTER KNIGHT 


s .n animal the mole has distinct 
cination. His coat is exquisite. His 
od “hands” have flesh-coloured; 
,an-like palms, marked with little 


lines al -ases; and he is curiously made. 
The ar t unusually forward, are hidden in 
the th They are so short that anyone 
holdin; d specimen would find it difficult 
to loca bone in the upper arm called the 
humer ere is no external ear, and the 
minute best seen with a reading-glass. 

T e is a perfect example of form 
expre irpose. And just as the trend of 
life al ‘ht will find expression in a human 
being e eyes of an actor—the mouth of 
2 sain hands of a strong character—so 
in the when one comes to draw him, it 
is the ful paws that seem to have signifi- 
cance , than the smooth head. 


( ree occasions, having found this 
tle animal, I have meant to time his 


energ 
disap ce underground, but by some mis- 
chanc opportunity was lost. The first 
mole d away into thick grass and down 
a ral vurrow; the second, caught as he 
rustlec mg damp oak leaves, was a big fellow 
and vé vely. As I held him firmly under his 
stout < »3s he seemed a bundle of muscular 
strengt id energy, and the horror he felt at 
being t grabbed and lifted in mid-air made 
it cruelty tohold him long. Besides, there was 
the warning voice of a farm labourer booming 
over 2. near-by wall. 

“Throw ’im away,’’ he counselled vehe- 
mently. “’E’ll bite your ’and off.’’ 

So | dropped him into the thick bed of 
leaves, much to the excitement of the man’s 


terrier, who leapt over the wall and was kept 
at a distance only with difficulty. When I 
turned to look for my mole he had vanished. 

“They get so far underground you wouldn’t 
believe,’’ remarked the labourer. 

“Really,” I replied. ‘“‘How do you think 
they breathe?” 

“You can take it from me they don’t,”’ 
he said with an air of finality, and returned to 
his work. 

The third mole I found trying vainly to 
climb up the steep verge of a road. He also 
was a big fellow. I decided to time his dis- 
appearance. He was agitated at being handled, 
but showed no temper, and I sat down the 
better to watch him dig himself in. Unfortu- 
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GROUND 


nately, the ground had been 
baked to a stone-like hardness 
by the sun, and the mole soon 
found that he could make no 
impression on it. 

Two yards away the grass 
sloped into a ditch; the rich 
mould there was moist, and the 
best thing to do, I thought, 
was to guide him in that 
direction. He refused to go— 
back to the road was what he 
wanted—perhaps to some drain 
or other that led to his home. 
To carry him seemed the only 
solution. 

Mole, having been lifted 
once, was vividly aware of my 
presence. He knew exactly 
what he was going to do if he 
was seized round the middle 
again, and he.did it; for as 
soon as he felt me touch his 
shoulders he twisted his paws 
quickly under the grass roots, 
and refused to budge, and so 
firm was his hold that to insist 
would have been to hurt him. 

I waited until he had 
relaxed and was moving once 
more, and then tried lifting 
him with cunning swiftness. All 
to no purpose: he was quicker 
than I, and trick him as I 
would he still clutched the 
grasses with all the nimble 
movements of a field-mouse, 
just as soon and almost before 








(FR) 








my hand touched him. 

I tried stroking him. He 
hated it at first, then gradually 
he ceased to wince and began 
to breathe easily. Before long 


he became bored, and started to nose about, 
eager to escape my fidgeting presence and the 


light and heat of the summer day. 


Very carefully, with the aid ‘of a stick, I 
guided him nearer the ditch, turned my wrist- 
watch round and prepared to time his dis- 


appearance. 


At that moment there was the slight 
a faint rustle 
of leaves, and the unmistakable sound, the 


sound of a_ breaking twig, 


FAN \, § 
hin 
fae 
fj 


IT ISTHE MOLE’S POWERFUL PAWS RATHER THAN 


THE SMOOTH HEAD THAT SEEM SIGNIFICANT 


mean remarks, of a stoat in the 
hedge. 

How long he had been there, and whether 
he was originally responsible for the mole’s 
evacuation into the road it was impossible to 
say; but there he was, standing up, set off by 
a background of green bracken, his brown paws 
held close to his creamy breast, his face agog 
with curiosity, in the typical listening attitude 
of his kind. 


opposite 





An attitude that should have 
proved the extermination of stoats, 
long ago—so careless are they in 
their hunting against the spite of 
guns. A lorry passed; he never 
ducked his head, and knowing the 
boldness of the animal I remained 
perfectly still, for it is amusing to 
watch an inquisitive stoat stretch 
himself out like a stick, creeping 
nearer and nearer, hypnotised by his 
desire to investigate the clothes and 
shoes of a!human being. However, 
it was too great a venture, even for 
so keen a hunter. There was no 
cover in that wide, bare space of 
road. 

He was still watching the mole. 
But was he? I glanced down. Mole 
had been busy in that brief interval 
of stoat contemplation. And a little 
disturbed earth in the ditch was the 
only reminder that the vanishing 
trick is one of Nature’s jokes on 
slow mortals. Well, there was still the 
stoat. I turned round—he also had 




































disappeared, and though I stayed 
in that spot another half an hour 
eating my lunch I saw nothing but 
the bright waving of the bracken 
fronds, and heard little. but the 
scolding of a great tit overhead. 


THE STOAT IN THE 
OF 


(Left) 
LISTENING ATTITUDE 
HIS KIND 
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STANDARDS, COFFERS AND TRUNKS 


N a previous article it was shown that the 
coffer-maker was an essential tradesman 
in the Middle Ages; for he was responsible 
for making the principal articles in rela- 

tion to transport and travel, foremost among 
which were clothesacks, barehides, standards, 
coffers and trussing coffers. 

A clothesack was a type of leather sack of 
large dimensions for loading the sumpter horse; 
and the barehide was a leather covering for 
protecting the baggage in a cart. The standard 
differed from the coffer in that it was much 
larger and of a sturdier construction and heavily 
banded with iron; for it was carried in a cart, 
being too heavy for a horse. Its carcass was of 
wood—the coffer-maker employed joiners to 
make the wooden carcasses of his standards and 
coffers—covered with leather, over which was 
a mesh of iron bands for protection during 
transport (Fig. 1). The lids of the standards 
were canted or gabled—the design associated 
with the earlier examples—while others had 
curved lids (Fig. 4). There was no ornament 
about a standard; it was purely a functional 
article made for carrying household gear. 

The standard came into particular use when 
a feudal lord removed his household—owing to 
all the produce of the land being eaten up— 
from one domain to the next. On such an 
occasion he took with him all the ‘‘stuf”’ that 
belonged to himself, his family, and his re- 
tainers. By “‘stuf’? was meant the beds and 
their hangings (the selour, tester, and the cur- 
tains), the wall hangings (costers), the coverings 
of the chairs and bench seats (bankers), the 


By 


R. W. SYMONDS 


E 2 


STANDARD COVERED WITH LEATHER AND BANDED WITH 


IRON. 


EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


From Woodbridge Church, Suffolk 


hangings at the backs of the seats (dorcers), innumer- 
able cushions and the carpets which covered the 
tables and cupboards. These often rich and valuable 
materials in the form of tapestry, needlework, em- 
broidery, Turkey-work and cloths stained and painted, 
had to be cared for in transit and were accordingly 
packed in standards. But the massive joined furniture 
—the dormant dining-tables, ambries, cupboards, 
presses, settles—was left behind; for not only was it of 
small value in comparison with the rich materials and 
fabrics, but in the next residence all such articles of 
furniture were duplicated. 

It would appear that the coffer, unlike the standard, 
was used mostly for clothes and it was smaller and notso 
heavy; for coffers, besides being conveyed in carts, were 
also carried on the sumpter horse. Unfortunately there 
is not sufficient evidence from contemporary sources to 
define more clearly than this the difference between a 
standard and a coffer. Evidence that contemporary 
writers were themselves confused in the naming of the 
three articles—the standard, the coffer, and the chest— 
is to be found in the use of terms “‘standard chests” 
and “coffer standards.”’ 

According to the Royal Wardrobe Accounts of the 
sixteenth century, coffers, instead of being always 
covered with leather, were also covered with fabrics 
such as velvet or ‘“‘fustian of Naples,’’ and garnished 
with ribbon and gilt nails, with leather travelling cases; 
and a number of them were fitted with tills (drawers). 
Such coffers were the luxury dressing-cases of the rich. 
Some were quite small in size—in which case they were 
called ‘‘forcers’’— being made as jewel-cases or for 
holding small articles of apparel such as gloves, or for 
papers. A large velvet-covered coffer garnished with 
ribbon and nails is to be seen in the miniat re by 
Isaac Oliver, illustrated in Fig. 2. 

Another distinct variety of coffer, in eve: /-day 
use in the Middle Ages, was the trussing coffer; _. paif 
of which was carried on the sumpter horse. 10 
ensure that trussing coffers were identical in siz and 
weight to allow them to balance across a horse’s ack, 
they were invariably made in pairs. Trussing « ‘fers 
were often cylindrical in form, and were of a | iter 
build than the coffer so as to reduce their weigh . In 
1564, John Grene, Queen Elizabeth’s coffer-r ker, 


(Left) 2.—SIR ANTHONY MILDMAY 
A miniature by Isaac Oliver—showing a v: /¢t 
covered coffer which contained this noblez 0's 
clothes when he was campaigning 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Ohio 
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, upplied a pair of ee coffers of unusual 
importance and quality. 

Itm for ij coffers of white wood covered wth cere- 
sloth and Lether wth a couer of hide Lether to 
Defend the Water Lined doble wth white ffrize 
pound wth yron as Lockes ioyntes handelles and 
conires wth girdles of Lether to carie on horsbac 
Squires . ; 

the said es in sent to oure said brother the 
firenche | -2ge. 

Th aditional method of applying the 
leather offers was by close nailing with gilt- 
headed is. How early this method dates 
back 1 ecord exists, beyond that it _was 
employ 1 the fifteenth century. The nailing 
was als. - € medium of decoration and in the 
best wé oth large and small nails were used 
in the ution of the pattern (Fig. 3). 

In » seventeenth century the term 
“coffer’ “as gradually superseded by that of 
“trunk nd by the end of the seventeenth 
century re was no longer a coffer-maker but 
4 trunk «ker to the Royal Wardrobe. The 
trunk 0. 1e seventeenth century followed the 
traditio. -f the coffer of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth turies, being covered with leather 
and gar: ed with nails and with pierced open- 
work mc 1ts protecting the angles and corners 
(Fig. 3) “his seventeenth-century trunk was 
often me with one or two large drawers in 
the base Fig. 3), an improvement that added 
to its u: fulness; for it enabled the owner to 
employ :: as a chest of drawers, when sleeping 
in the scintily furnished inn bedroom. 

The Ordinances of the year 1635 of the 
Leatherseilers’ Company give a number of 
interesting particulars concerning the making 
of trunks. Trunk-makers were liable to a fine 
if they lined their trunks with paper instead of 
cloth: the quality of the mounts—called 
“ioynts’’—and handles was specified, for their 
cost was not to be less than threepence each if 
the trunk was 4 ft. and upwards in length, 
and if it was less the cost of the mounts and 
handles was to be twopence each. Drawers in 
trunks that were 2 ft. in length and upwards 
were to be covered with leather : and the locks 
of trunks were to be good and substantial and 
were to be warded with wards according to the 
key. For “‘everie such deceiptfull locke,”’ a fine 
of ten shillings was imposed; also the lock was 
defaced. As the seventeenth century advanced 
the Company’s control over its members grew 
less and less, and by the eighteenth century it 
practically ceased. 

The tradition of covering trunks with 
leather and garnishing with nails continued 
throughout the eighteenth century into the 
nineteenth century and up to Queen Victoria’s 
reign, when new methods—mass production by 
machine—and new materials—the tin trunk 
—gradually brought to a close the coffer and 
trunk-maker’s ancient handicraft. 


3.—A TRUNK COVERED WITH LEATHER AND GARNISHED WITH NAILS, 
WITH DRAWERS IN BASE. LAST HALF OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 





4.—A STANDARD REINFORCED WITH IRONWORK, WITH 
RINGS AT ENDS FOR CARRYING. FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
From Boston Church, Lincolnshire (?) 


. CIRCULAR BOX COVERED WITH CALVES’ LEATHER DRESSED WITH THE HAIR ON. LATE EIGHTEENTH 
(Right) 6—A SMALL TRUNK OF CYLINDRICAL FORM COVERED WITH BLACK LEATHER. This trunk and the 


box illustrated (Fig. 5) are examples of the trunk-maker’s craft in its last and commercial stage 
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Wit NORTH EAST VIEW OF NUNYE CASTLE, IN THE COUNTY OF SOMERSET. 
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1.—CASTLE HOUSE IN 1733. From Buck’s Views 


NUNNEY CASTLE, SOMERSET—II 


After the fall of the Castle in the Civil War, 

its place was taken by Castle House, now 

known as Manor Farm House, built about 
1700 for William Whitchurch 


VEN when Sir John de la Mare built Nunney 
Castle in 1373, its defences were obsolescent. 
Artillery could command it from the rising 
ground on either side of the moat. But this 

defect was not tested for nearly 300 years, actually 
till the autumn of 1645. No doubt Nunney could 
have been reduced at any time in the previous three 
years, but, the Mendip Hills dividing this region 
from the west, Nunney lay in no direct road of 
importance, and was not of sufficient strength to 
cause anxiety to either side. But, as Mr. Emanuel 
Green has pointed out in his account of Nunney 
(Somerset Archeological Society), small fortified 
points of this kind served a useful purpose as stores 
for arms and provisions, and especially as remount 
depots. With Bath and Farley Castle, Nunney 
was put under the Treasurer and Paymaster of 
Bristol, who was responsible for maintaining the 
garrison and taking monthly account of stocks in 
hand. 

The governor of Nunney, who received £5 a 
week, was its owner, Colonel Richard Prater. On 
September 15, 1645, Fairfax and Cromwell advanced 
from Sherburn by Castle Cary and Shepton Mallet 
towards Bristol. Two regiments with three cannon 
were detached to deal with Nunney on the ‘8th, 
and next day Sir Thomas Fairfax himself rode 
over to inspect it. ‘Very strong but not very 
large,” he reported. The garrison is put var! usly 
at 14, 24, or 80 Irish, some refugees, and “a ood 
store of papists’” who were “not poor unt’ the 
soldiers left them.’”’ From the roof floated a be net 
of “red and in the midst thereof a fair cri -ifix 
cross.” The usual summons to surrender h< ing 
been refused, the artillery mounted on the slo 2 t0 

-THE HOUSE BESIDE THE MOAT, WITH THE NORTH SIDE OF the north, and directed, it is said, by a des: ter, 
THE CASTLE opened up on the side where the castle was we: ‘<est 


owing to the wall containing a staircase, and me le 4 
The wall has collapsed where Cromwell’s guns breached it large hole. The besiegers lost seven killed, 'y 4 


’ 
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marksman on the ramparts; the defenders 
e, save the one who deserted. 

On the following day Colonel Prater, not 
wishing {0 have his house damaged further 
since res. stance was Clearly hopeless), offered 
to surrer er after all and to hold the Castle 
for Par! ment. This sensible suggestion, 
however, vas not adopted; his property was 
sequest the building gutted, and even- 
tually t state put up for sale as forfeited 
to the nonwealth by treason. The un- 
happy nel died in 1651, but his son 
vigorol appealed on the score that the 
oarrisO of the Castle had been against 
the far will and that they had no other 
domici ctually he himself was living at 
Nunne rt, near the church. Incidentally, 
it is ra emarkable that the Castle should 
still h een continuously lived in, con- 
siderin v essentially unaltered the build- 
ing wa ce i373. 

~ & rouble arose over the sale, as the 
sequestr ors had already let the property 
to a g with the unsavoury name of 
Pickfat 1e is buried in the church. Litiga- 
tion ol. ved with the purchasers, Messrs. 
Foxle | Colby, in which the Colonel’s 
wido. ed petitioning the payment of a 
rent ¢ on the property of £15 per annum 
under - marriage settlement. As Mrs. 
Prater y s “above 4 score years of age and 
for wat of it was ready to starve,” the 
paymen. was allowed by the court at Wells. 
But the Praters never recovered Nunney, 
which before the end of the century became 
the property of a Mr. William Whitchurch. 
In Buck’s view, taken in 1733, we see the 
house built by Mr. Whitchurch just to the 
west of the Castle moat (Fig. 1). It was 
known as Castle House, but is now Manor 


non 











4.—_THE WESTERN TOWERS OF THE CASTLE, FROM THE FRONT OF THE HOUSE 
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(Right) 5—QUEEN ANNE REFLECTIONS 
IN THE MEDLEVAL MOAT 


Farm House. It is a delightful picture of a 
small house of the period, with its trim 
formal garden. 

Castle House, like The Court, Holt, 
recently illustrated, is another of the many 
exquisitely designed little houses that were 
being built around 1700 in the West Country. 
Its front is rather more scholarly than that 
of Holt, the proportions and spacing of its 
windows showing better acquaintance with 
Palladio’s rules. There is refinement in the 
mouldings and the breaking of the front door 
pediment, and the roof (now covered in 
modern pantiles) has a graceful bell-cast. 
The engraving shows an attic storey, and 
its fireplaces are still there. If the attic 
existed, a subsequent lowering of the pitch 
of the roof seems to have taken place. The 
side towards the Castle (Fig. 2) is rubble- 
built, no doubt with stone from the ruins, 
and is laced with a kind of ashlar framework. 
It looks as though it may have been intended 
to prolong the side for another couple of 
bays for symmetry, to replace what seems to 
be the remnant of an older building. In this, 
and the design of the front, 
there is a close resemblance to 
the Parsonage House, Stanton 
Harcourt, built about the same 
time for All Souls College. With- 
in, the high but not large rooms 
are lined with first-rate oak 
bolection wainscot (Fig. 7), and 
a spacious oak staircase with 
spiral and fluted balusters and 
panelled dado faces the front 
door. The high quality through- 
out suggests Bristol workman- 
ship. Some alterations were 
made early in the nineteenth 
century when marble chimney- 
pieces and grates and the 
front-door fanlight were inserted. 

Castle House, with which 
went the ownership of the old 
castle, descended from _ the 
Whitchurches about 1750 to the 


(Right) 6.—THE STAIRCASE, 
FACING THE FRONT DOOR 


wale 


Theobald family, in 18/3 to 
Thomas Poole, and subsequently 
to Mr. Robert Baily-Neale. The 
present owner is Major J. Lintorn 
Shore, D.s.o., of Whatley House, 
and the present tenant, of what 
is now confusingly known as the 
Manor Farm House, is Mr. John 
F. Young. 

The manor house itself, 
called the Court House, stood 
near the church. “Very ancient 
and in ruins” in Collinson’s 
time, 1770-80, it was only partly 
occupied in the 1870s, the hall 
with a minstrels’ gallery being 
used as a woodhouse and 
attached to Court Farm. It was 
pulled down by the father of the 
present occupant, but an old 
drawing shows a fine fifteenth- 
century stone hall of two bays 
with an open timber roof. This 
was possibly the original manor 
house of the de Montforts, before 

the de la Mares came and put them in the 
shade by building the Castle; but the tradi- 
tion, quoted by Collinson, of the Court being 
“built from the ruins of a nunnery” may in- 
dicate it as the house of the Nunney Glaston 
manor—the section of the parish which be- 
longed to Glastonbury Abbey. In 1510 
Richard Maudley died seized of half the manor 
of Nunney Glaston, in which his descendants 
still had interests in 1595. Leland, visiting 
Nunney in 1540, referred to the “almese 
Howse without Temple Gate called Roger 
Magdalen’s of Nonney, whiche was the Founder 
of it.”” Apparently this was not the row known 
as Bell Houses, now fallen into a sad siate of 
neglect, at the west end of the village (Fix. 10) 
which has all the appearance of an ancient 
almshouse. In 1649 Maudley Samborve of 
Timsbury was the owner of the Court, 
described as “a faire stone house in v. Xich 
Mr. Prater’s son lived”—evidently as . 1m- 
borne’s tenant. Like the Castle, the Court 
was sequestered by the Parliament and 
bably its ruin dates from that time. 

One may say, indeed, that Nunney 
never quite recovered from the Parliam 
penal measures against its Royalist sqt * 
though in late Georgian times Colli' 


(Left) 7—A FINELY PANELLED R‘ 
IN THE FORMER CASTLE HOUS. 
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m 8.—THE VILLAGE STREET, LOOKING EAST 
se, 

at 

he (Right) 9.—THE BACKS OF HOUSES IN THE 

hn STREET RISING FROM THE NUNNEY 

BROOK 
lf, 
od 


described the village as “considerable, consisting 


a of a long street containing some good and 
Hy pleasant dwellings.” These largely survive, 
all but the village gives the impression of being in 
- need of at least some coats of paint and colour- 
a wash. Formerly a number of industries were 
a carried on, including iron-mining, tanning, cloth- 
“a weaving, edge tool works, tennis rackets, and 
1d milling, besides agriculture. The decay of 
. these industries is no doubt partly responsible 
wl for the neglect of appearance, and it is to be 
‘is hoped that the renewed prosperity of one of them 
se will enable this to be remedied. 

i For Nunney is well endowed, not only 
i. historically and architecturally but with a wealth 


" of extraordinary charities, to take its place as one 
of the most picturesque villages of Somerset. 


. Various endowments provide for the church choir, 
wa the Sunday school, children saying their 
“ Catechism, gifts to parishioners at Christmas and 
10 Easter, boots, clothes, bed-linen or blankets, 
or and medical attendance for old men and women, 
“d lying-in money for mothers (£2 on a child’s 
- birth, 10s. when baptised, and 10s. on first birth- 
as day), and the division of £28 10s. annually among 
er Nunney maidens married in the parish church, up 
er to £10 maximum. “The Nunney Fortune,” as it is 
- called, obviously varies according to the number 
of — nc timing of marriages, calling for considerable 
0) — jucement in maidens wishing to get the full 
nt —  ber-fit. It is easy to conceive various Gil- 
of | een situations arising from this interesting 
t, | © <y by which, with its other up-to-date 
ch f ©. ments, Nunney leaves Sir William 
n — &&  idge at the post. A study of their 
to © on the village community over some 
— a ies might provide an illuminating forecast 
SC se of the Report’s proposals. 

as ‘ CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 

’s 

eS, I 10.—BELL HOUSES, HORN STREET, 
ao 8 Ek CROMWELL’S SOLDIERS WERE 

i BILLETED 
M FE condition is the result of neglect, not of 





* enemy action 





[ The writer of this article is a professional 
huntsman at present hunting the Hursley. He 
has been huntsman to several hunts, including 
the Monmouthshire (the Shires of Wales), 
Cattistock and West Kent, and before that 
whipper-in to several famous packs in the 


Midlands. | 


HE war has completely changed our 
great national sport, fox-hunting— 
perhaps in some ways not for the 
worse. In pre-war days everything 
was done lavishly, especially in the Shires, 
where money was no object—quite rightly, too, 
so long as it benefited the community in that 
particular country, especially our great and 
staunch friends the farmers, that grand body 
of men who always have been, and probably 
always will be, the backbone of fox-hunting 
after we have put Hitler and his gang to ground. 
Whatever kind of Government we may have, 
let us hope that they will see to it that agri- 
culture is kept on a sound basis and looked 
upon as our No. | industry, for then the future 
of fox-hunting is assured. Many hunts I know 
are being kept going by the farmers themselves, 
even to the extent of subscribing money towards 
the upkeep of the pack. To name a few—the 
South Dorset, Mendip and South Shropshire. 
Many changes have come about in hunt 
establishments. The number of hounds kept 
has been reduced to a minimum, and to-day 
only the best workers and strains have been 
retained. This is as it should be, for in my 
humble opinion far too many hounds were kept, 
many of them what one might call ‘Sunday 
afternoon hounds,’’ Sunday being the only day 
on which they shone. 


Some masters and huntsmen like a big 
pack to go out hunting with—22% to 25% 
couples. Here again war-time conditions clearly 
show that a small pack of 12% to 15% couples 
will show quite as good sport and kill their 
foxes, provided each one has plenty of tongue 
and drive. One great advantage in a woodland 
country is that they do not get split up, and in 
these days, when a huntsman has to rely on 
outside help, often possibly from a small boy 
or girl, they are much easier to handle and 
seldom need a whipper-in, thereby gaining 
perfection in handiness. 


The huntsman’s nightmare begins if he 
should happen to be out with his pack in the 
black-out. Bringing a pack of hounds safely 
home in these days is no thankful office, especi- 
ally if he should happen to be in a country 
where he has to travel along main roads, often 
like a skating rink, and meeting vehicles, 
mostly military, driven by young men, very 
often townsmen who have never seen a pack 
of hounds. Of course, one doesn’t of choice 
stay so late in the day, but in hunting, as in 
everything else, the unforeseen happens. It 
is that thrill of the unforeseen which makes 
fox-hunting so attractive. 

One should never draw after 2 p.m. if 
hounds are any distance from kennels, as the 
difficulties do not end when one enters the 
kennel gate. In most instances in these days 
there is no staff left at home to prepare for 
hounds’ home-coming. Therefore, the huntsman 
and his assistant (if he has one) have to play 
double rdles, those of groom and kennel-man. 
Lighting is by hurricane lamp (with the glass 
nice and sooty so as to avoid showing unneces- 
sary glare), and one has to feed hounds in semi- 
darkness, which is no easy task—at least, not 
for a huntsman who likes to feed his hounds 
with discretion, especially as most packs are 
given raw flesh or offal in war-time. 

After hunting, casualties must be attended 
to, cuts from flints, barbed wire, etc. These 
things cannot, or should not, be left till next 
day. Twelve hours makes all the difference in 
determining how soon an injured hound is back 
in the field. So hounds are all fed and attended 
to and put comfortably away in their bed, 
consisting of wood shavings, which make an 
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Illustrations by Lionel Edwards 


excellent substitute for straw that we cannot 
afford to buy in these days when one has to 
study economy to a fine art. In fact, wood 
shavings are really good as a bedding. Hounds 
look well in their coats. This one can attribute 
to the turpentine in the wood. Fleas dislike 
turpentine. 

While on the subject of economy, I may 
mention that there is one other common com- 
modity which is cheap and very efficient, 





MY WHIPPER-IN CRACKING HER WHIP AND SAYING « NOW, 


NOW, NOW, 


Hounds had been getting rather bored and had turned their attention 


chivvied them 


namely, coarse salt, the coarser the better, as 
long as it is clean. Dissolve one good handful 
in a quart of tepid water and wash out any 
wounds or cuts with it. If it is a case of a bite, 
and you have a syringe, get inside the juncture 
and syringe it well out. This will eliminate 
that swelling so often noticed after a bite. 

As to feeding hounds on raw flesh and offal, 
had anyone told me ten years ago that I should 
resort to this method of feeding, he would 
probably have got a pretty emphatic reply. But 
experience, which is the best teacher, has taught 
me that hounds can be kept healthy and in 
the highest of spirits on this, which is their 
natural diet. My hounds in three seasons have 
not eaten as much oatmeal as would fill a 
bowler hat; yet I have never had hounds 
looking better. 

So much for the kennel side of war-time 
fox-hunting ; now let us turn to the field. 
There are some difficulties and some humours, 
and, to a man like myself, who has been used 
to the help of experienced men as whippers-in, 
things have been most exasperating at times. 
Since the war started I have had both male and 
female whippers-in (all amateurs, of course). 
We will give the ladies their rightful place 
first and deal with the men later. 

To begin with, I had two ladies, one acted 
as first whipper-in. Seniority gained her this 
distinction—not experience. The second 
whipper-in was younger and had done quite a 
lot of hunting. She had one pronounced quali- 
fication. She could use a whip and correct a 
hound as ably as a “‘pro.’’ She did not stay 
long, being called away on war service. Then 
followed another lady whipper-in who had 
done a good bit at the game, and I must say 
was keen and quite good at the job. But two 
quick tempers didn’t go together, and this 
partnership was dissolved. This left me with 
my one and only and original helper. 
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By FRED GOSDEN 





One little incident lingers in my » 
We were out cubbing one morning in 
where foxes were not too plentiful. 
had been drawing for some time an 
rather bored, and in consequence tu: 
attention to the next best thing— 
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which there were dozens—and chivvie: read ‘ 
all directions. Much to my annoy nce on 
coming into the ride, I saw my yw pper-in 
sitting as unconcerned as you please, ‘racking 
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to hares and 






in all directions 






her whip and saying: ‘‘ Now, my loves! Now, 
now, my loves!’’ Anything but loves in my 
estimation ! 

Another afternoon early in September, 
1940, as was my custom, we took hounds out 
on the roads with our bicycles. Again I had 
the amateur lady whipper-in with me. We had 
ridden out a couple of miles or so, turned intoa 
nice grass field and let hounds roll and enjoy 
themselves. About 4 o’clock we turned for 
home and were coming steadily along when all 
at once a most terrific dog fight in the air blew 
up—’planes in the clouds buzzing everywhere 
and right over our heads, machine-guns 
cracking and bullets hitting the road in front ol 
and behind us. One individual (a keeper by 
profession) was riding his cycle along behind 
hounds and it got so hot that he fell off ina 
deep ditch and took cover. We kept on with 
hounds, who, to my amazement, did uot take 
the least notice, and not a single hound icit us. 

It was not my baptism of fire, but | must 
pay a compliment to my assistant (° chough 
incidentally she was a veteran of the 1914-18 
war and for all I knew may have bee. under 
fire before). But this day she certainly s _ 
sold a 



































me. She was as cool as a cucumber. !| “ 
man about her afterwards and he lauy ingly 
remarked that he didn’t suppose if @ bomb 
dropped behind her she would take the ouble 
to look round, and I quite believe it! That 
same afternoon a Ju. 88 was shot dow. close 
to our kennels. Seizing my rifle and ten —unds 
of -303, I went off in search of “game — but 
no one got out of that ’plane alive ! 
Yes, hunting in war-time has its rills, 
especially in a woodland country and a | | 
eal. 





which “Jerry”? has flown over a gooc : 
There are, no doubt, a lot of unexploded { »mbs 
lying about, especially in the bracken, int? 
which a huntsman has to ride to be with he :nds. 
One gets a creepy feeling when a blow from ne» 
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norse’s hoof might send oneself and it sky high ! 

At the end of the 1940 season my lady 
whipper-in gave up, and a keen farmer came to 
sive a head in the field. I also had two small 
3 aged thirteen and the other ten, both 
norsewomen and as keen as mustard 
‘ devilment. They both soon learned 

nds’ names and could count them as 
I could, and got to speak to hounds 
sionally. As my farmer friend could 
r to kennels the smaller girl used to 
afternoon and help walk out. This 
matter what the weather, snow or 
blow. ( 1any occasions she has been my only 
help, le g kennels before it was daylight. 

SI da funny little habit of chuckling 
to her: t any little thing that amused her. 
One n ig we were jogging along and all 
at once eard those little chuckles going on, 
and of rse I looked round to see what all 
the me ent was about. I espied about three 
couple ‘oung hounds chasing a big black cat, 
whicl making tracks for home as quickly 
as po He just saved his brush by going 
up an « ‘le tree. What could I say when she 
said : ‘asn’t Talent naughty?”’ Had that 
happen: .in peace-time, heaven help the second 
whi} ! 


girls, Oné 
nice little 
and full « 
all the | 
quickly 
quite pi 
not get 
come e 
she did 


h. elder young lady is full of the best 
hunt lood in England and can “‘holloa”’ a 
fox wit the best. In fact, they both do their 
share | it often develops into a competition 
—so i so that at times I have to threaten 
that | «| put muzzles on them both. 
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WHEN A BOMB EXPLODED NOT A 
HOUND TOOK THE SLIGHTEST NOTICE 


‘ox-hunting is a very infectious thing, 
especially to children born and bred in the 
country, and it is surprising how many children 
come out hunting in their holidays, girls 


especially. Why boys are not so numerous is a 
problem difficult to solve. Perhaps it may be 
that boys are more mechanically minded and 
do ; »t consider the humble horse speedy 
enous 


‘in these days of rush and tear. Be that 
as it may, there is nothing to fear as to the 
‘utus. of fox-hunting provided the elder people 
encc.roge their children and instil it into the 
you * generation, be they boys or girls. 


right add, if children are keen to hunt, 
te ‘ive them the best tuition. There are 
in s of doing a thing—right and wrong— 
al just as easy to teach the right, provided 
cher knows his subject. Wrong and 
‘d ways do not pay in fox-hunting 
> than they do in any other vocation. 
‘2 send our children out hunting, if in 
© of a grown-up person, let us make sure 
son knows something about hunting 


and ce, explain to the children the whys and 
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wherefores and the different phases in the 
course of a day’s hunting, all of which go to 
make the day interesting and instructive. The 
ideal thing would be if an old hunt servant 
who knows the game, and is patient and fond 
of children, could be induced to go out and take 
charge of them. Then we should be getting a 
long way on the road to having a new generation 
of keen young fox-hunters. 

I am afraid I have got a bit wide of the 
line here, so let us cast around a little and try 
to hit off our original fox—that of a hunter’s 
difficulties in war-time. 

Throughout cub-hunting this season one 
thing struck me forcibly—cubs were not as 
numerous as one might expect in these times, 
when keepers are either away in the Forces 
or preoccupied with other work of national 
importance. One might expect the fox popu- 
lation to enjoy its freedom to the full extent, 
but such is not the case. There are evidently 
still a few people left who thin the fox popula- 
tion. Old foxes show up well in most parts of the 
country, and these wily old gentlemen only want 
to hear the sound of the horn or crack of a whip to 
be well on their way, thus gaining a good lead of 
hounds and stealing away unseen. Having so 


few eyes, one scarcely ever has an opportunity 
of ‘“‘viewing’’ a fox away, let alone seeing one 
after he has done a bit of work, and so giving 
the huntsmen that bit of vital information as 
to whether he has changed foxes. Holding up a 
fox cub-hunting is out of the question, at least 
in this country, where the wocdlands are so 
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large. This is all to the good from the hounds’ 
point of view, as the straighter the fox goes, the 
less likely the hounds are to overrun the line. 
There is no doubt that in pre-war days many a 
hunt was nipped in the bud by careless members 
of the field galloping up rides in a woodland 
and heading the fox. It is very seldom a fox 
is headed these days, and therefore hounds 
should make better points. Also, cars are not 
so numerous on the roads, and again foxes are 
not so likely to be headed and hounds are not 
baffled by the fumes from the cars. 

At the time of writing we have had only 
two days of the regular season. This incident 
happened on our second day. Hounds ran well 
in the morning and put their fox to ground. 
In the afternoon we came back to draw a 
reed-bed by the side of the river. My whipper- 
in’s horse being lame, he was not out, so I had 
to get the aid of a lady member. I sent her on 
to the far corner of the reed-bed, instructing 
her to try to prevent the fox from crossing a 
footbridge over this wide and unfordable river. 
Hounds soon found, and I was riding along the 
towpath, when out came a lovely big fox. He 
had a white tag on his brush. He whisked it 
around and went back into the reed-bed. 
Presently my lady assistant came galloping up 
and said there were troops at the end, pointing 
their rifles into the reed-bed. ‘‘It looks as if 
they will shoot anything that moves,”’ said she. 

I went up to ascertain what was going on. 
It appeared that the troops had been throwing 
grenades and two had failed to explode: they 
were trying to locate them. Hounds were still 
hunting their fox and drove him out among the 
troops, who turned him back, and, as hounds 
flashed out into the meadow, off went one of the 
bombs, close to the river and where hounds 
were. Not a hound took the slightest notice, 
but all went on hunting ! 


THE BLACK CAT JUST SAVED HIS BRUSH BY GOING UP AN APPLE TREE 
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LEAPING TARPON 
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By FRANK W. LANE 


O more spectacular fish than the 

tarpon swims the oceans or rivers 

of this world. The swordfish may 

be more powerful, the tunny may 
put up a longer fight, and the marko shark may 
show an uglier temper, but for the all-round 
qualities that make a game-fish King Tarpon 
has no superior. 

He has a restricted range because he 
appears to be unable to survive a_ water 
temperature of below 68 degrees. His home is 
among the mangroves and oyster bars of the 
Ten Thousand Islands off the coast of Cuka, 
in the clear streams of the Everglades and 
among the hundred thousand quays off the 
coast of Florida. 

Nature runs riot in these regions. <A 
luxuriant medley of palms, yucca, cactus and 
a wealth of sub-tropical vegetation is found 
on the islands around which the tarpon waters 
flow. Often the air above the rivers is fragrant 
with the blossoms of magnolia and wild orange, 
or from flowers of jessamine and leaves of 
myrtle and sweet bay. Water-hyacinths and 
lily-pads carpet the surface of some of the rivers. 
This is the place to see a great bronze and silver 
fish leap skywards through a bouquet of 
flowers ! 

The tarpon is the largest member of the 
herring family. Maximum length and weight 
are about 8 ft. and 350 lb., with a 4-ft. girth. 
But no fish of this size has ever yet been caught 
on rod and line. A tarpon’s body is covered 
with immense scales which, in the largest fish, 
measure 3 ins. in diameter and look like molten 
silver dollars. One tarpon fisherman used to 
press these flat, dry them, write the weight and 
length of the fish on them, add a stamp and 
send them as postcards to his friends ! 

Mystery surrounds the birth of a tarpon. 
Young fish in their earliest stages are unknown. 
It is probable that the spawn is heavy and 
sinks when voided by the hen fish. And it may 
well be that the young stay near the bottom 
for the first stages of growth. Whatever the 
explanation, no young tarpon have been caught 
until they reach a length of some half dozen 
inches. 

These young specimens have been found 
in the most unlikely places, in turbid and foul 
pools which are sometimes completely land- 
locked. High water and hurricanes seem to be 
the chief agents for depositing the young tarpon 
in such unlikely nurseries, although it has been 
suggested that the spawn may be carried 


TARPON 


HAVE BEEN KNOWN TO JUMP 


on the backs of alli- 
gators or dropped by 
birds. But although 
these inland pools are 
the only places where 
young tarpon are ever 
found, it would be an 
error to imagine that 
the majority of tarpon 
spend their youth in 
such unsavoury and 
unhealthy surround- 
ings. 

A tarpon first 
becomes of interest 
to the angler when it 
weighs a pound or 
two and is a foot or so 
in length. It is then 
the perfect fish for a 
fly-rod. Once you 
have had an infant 
tarpon take your fly, 
you are spoilt for 
salmon and trout for 
ever. A prime 2-lb. 
tarpon, taking a fly 
for the first time, 
fights like no other 
fish on earth. For the 
first two or _ three 
minutes it seems to 
stay in the air! And 
when with aching 
wrists you finally 
bring the _ shining 
little warrior to gaff 
and see his gleaming 
bronze, gold and silver, 
you wonder what manner of fish his really big 
brothers, of 100 lb. or more, must be at the end 
of a heavy line and stout-hearted rod. 

The famous American angler, Van Campen 
Heilner, says the tarpon is the original big-game 
fish, anglers having come from each of the five 
continents in search of the Silver King long 
before sailfish, marlin or tuna were heard of 
as game fish. Heilner considers the tarpon 
played a considerable part in the development 
of Florida. 

There is fortunately little likelihood of the 
tarpon ever being fished to extinction. It finds 
no favour as a food fish, except among a few 
of the poorer inhabitants of the countries within 
its range (in Cuba the natives salt and smoke 
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By Julian A. Dimock, American Museum of Natural History 
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“AN ELEMENT OF TERROR WHEN A HUGE MAIL-CLAD 
FISH, WITH BALEFUL EYES, BLOOD-RED GILLS SPLAYED 
AND MOUTH DISTORTED, RISES WITHIN ARM’S LENGTH” 


it), and thus offers no temptation to com- 
mercial exploitation. Tarpon breed well and 
are very abundant in certain areas. Heilner 
says: “I have seen the tarpon around Florida's 
Cape Sable lying all over the shallow flats and 
banks like shoals of bait and in the harbour 
mouth at Bimini in the Bahamas, about 
50 miles across the Gulf Stream from Miami 
Beach, there are at all times large numbers of 
young tarpon weighing from 30 to 50 lb. These 
which are clearly visible through a water glass, 
lie on the bottom almost as thick as sardines 
in a can.”’ 

W. E. Simmons, writing of conditions 
nearly 50 years ago on the San Juan river, 
which flows into the Caribbean, says that in 
certain parts of this river tarpon are so plentiful 
that they frequently jump into the boats. “As 
many as five, measuring from four to six feet 
in length have been known to jump into a boat 
on one trip down the rapids, which are only 
15 miles long. They are apt to bite the occupants 
of the boat, or injure them by floundering about, 
so a boatman usually stands ready armed with 
a machete to cut their heads off as they strike 
the deck.”’ 

This proclivity for jumping has earned the 
tarpon the title of ‘‘ bucking bronco of tlie seas, 
although it is stated that the largest specimens 
rarely jump. But the small and medium-sized 
tarpon appear at times to be more like 2 nimated 
jumping crackers than cold-blooded fish. 

Tarpon have two anatomical peculiarities 
which may have an influence on their leaping 
powers. They have a functional lury which 
enables them to breathe atmospheric a:*. They 
have been observed to gulp in a mouthi.! of ait 
at the surface, retire to the bottom aid the! FF 
air-bubbles are seen to rise to the surfa:s. Mr. 
Gray Griswold says he once caught — baby 
tarpon and kept it in a tub. The litvle fish 
rose periodically to the surface and then ‘etired 
to the bottom of the tub and expelled <1e a 
slowly from its mouth. 

The other physical peculiarity — 
curious modification of the dorsal fin. 1 


the ff 
e last 
ray is drawn out into a long filament, anc. it has 


been claimed that before making a le » the 


tarpon “lashes this whip around to 0! + side 
of the body and clamps it tight to its side. 
By this means the fin is kept rigidly to or side, 
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and the tarpon is therefore able to determine 
the course of its Jump. Against this theory is 
the statement of Louis Babcock, author of an 
quthoritative book on the tarpon, that after 
hundreds of fish he has not seen this 


observing 
alleged manoeuvre. But Babcock adds that he 
brings the question to the attention of anglers 
in the hop? of getting more light on the question. 
What ver the mechanics of the tarpon’s 
jump mo” be there is no doubt about its 
prowess leaper. Tarpon have been known 
to jum| ft. into the air and cover an arc 
ycross t! ater of over 30 ft. They jump for 
several ms. Griswold puts forward the 
interest suggestion that when a tarpon 
jumps i ver it is because a crab has nipped 
the ver} itive cuticle of its mouth. Jumping 
in the probably an attempt to get rid of 
the rem: vhich clamp on to the fish. Tarpon 
will als¢ p for food, and at sunset they have 
been sec. .0 rise at the shadows cast by low- 
flying | crossing the water. They also 
probably _ mp in attempts to shake off their 


implacab.. enemy, the shark. 
But e most spectacular exhibition of 
reserved for the time when a tarpon 


umping 

i fehtit wr its life at the end of a fisherman’s 
line, \Vb. 2. a prime, fully-grown tarpon takes 
the bit, there follows the most. thrilling 
exhibicio. of aquatic gymnastics that any 
angler ca: ever hope to see. Bursting from the 
dark water in a shower of glittering spray, the 


tarpon curves into the air like a bow of flashing 
silver, slamming its great tail at its open mouth, 
gills flying wide and head tossing from side to 
side in its desperate efforts to free the hook. 
Heilner says that about three out of every 
four tarpon throw the hook on their first leap. 
Should they not succeed at first their furious 
struggles are redoubled. The violence of their 
efforts can be judged from two incidents related 
by the famous tarpon fisherman, A. W. Dimock. 
One tarpon that he hooked sent the bait, with 
leaden weight attached, crashing back into the 
canoe, which was 50 yards from where the fish 
jumped. Another fish sent the bait so high 
into the air that it was seized by a frigate bird. 
It is these violent aerobatics which add 
the spice of danger to tarpon fishing. A bundle 
of tarpon hooks, shot with the full force of a 
tarpon’s leaping body and violently shaken head, 
can claw half of a man’s face off. Frequently 
the tarpon, which is without fear of man, rises 
close to the boat from which it is being played. 
All sorts of hazardous things can happen then. 
Men have been killed on several occasions by 
a blow from a tarpon’s tail on which the scales 
are as hard as steel (vide Game Fishes of the 
World, by Dr. C. F. Holder). Other men have 
had their legs broken, another was stunned and 
drowned, a boatman had his neck broken, anda 
number of others have been knocked or fallen into 
the water when a tarpon has landed in a boat. 
There is an element of terror when one of 


A GENERATION PASSES 


T is one of the regrets of my golfing life 
that [ never saw Mr. MacFie play. I knew 
him fairly well, meeting him regularly at 
St. Andrews and having many pleasant 

talks with him, for though he was stone deaf 
he could conduct a conversation easily and 
comfortably; but to the best of my belief I 
never saw him swing a club. The nearest 
approach to it was seeing him going out to 
watch a match, iron in hand and, as he walked, 
playing an imaginary chip or two in the air. 
So of the actual golf of this first Amateur 
Champion, who died lately at the age of 88, I can 
only write from what I have read or been told. 


Everybody, I suppose, who first read any 
books at a hero-worshipping age remembers 
from them certain sentences which he used to 
repeat to himself, rolling the words luxuriously 
upon his tongue. Such books were various 
volumes of the Badminton Library which came 
to me at the right romantic time. In the cricket 
volume there was a sentence of Mr. Robert 
Lyttelton’s describing the scene when Cobden 
bowled down the third Oxford wicket of his 
hat-trick. In the athletic volume there was one 
about a famous mile race on the Slough road 
between the American Deer, the Lame Chicken 
and the North Star. In the golfing one were 
several, and a particular favourite, relating to 
Mr. MacFie, came from Mr. Hutchinson’s 
chapter on style. I have just been reading it 
atlectionately once again and here it is. After 
contrasting the rather complex and inelegant 
swing of Mr. Everard with the ‘‘easy, true 
ellipse described by Mr. MacFie’s driver,”’ 
Horace goes on: ‘The latter is the straight 
playe:—par excellence—of the golfing fraternity, 
and we can well see the reason of it in the 
correct ease of his swing. Who but Mr. MacFie 
Will (ake his driver when a full shot distant 
lrom inat dreaded second last St. Andrews hole, 
perch«l up between the bunker and the road 

bevcen the devil and the deep sea—and 
land * right up on the green? We others all 
sneal -p short to the right with a cleek; but 
Mr. Fie light-heartedly lashes the ball home 
Wit! : driver. It is a tour de force—one of 
thos “okes of which we, who cannot emulate 
ey e apt to say, with a smile, that ‘it is 
1e is a magnificence of compliment 

int ‘ords which I did not wholly appreciate 
rst read them, since I had never then 
Road hole. There is another short 
also known by heart in old days, 
‘ill quote, this time from Mr. Everard : 
; ‘aps more than any of his compeers 
SP] ates golf to an exact science. Never 


by any chance deluded into trying more than 
he can do, content to let the club fall with an 
easy full swing, he makes accuracy the be-all 
and end-all of his aim. Perhaps the two players 
with whom he might best be compared are 
Allan Robertson and Jamie Anderson.’’ There 
also is praise indeed, and both eulogies lay 
emphasis on the same qualities of straightness 
and accuracy as compensating for compara- 
tively modest power and slight physique. Mr. 
MacFie used to profess—I have heard him say 
it more than once—that he had never crossed 
the Burn with his second shot. Whether this 
was strictly true I do not know; I cannot help 
thinking that it was the exaggeration of 
humility; but it is to be remembered that he 
was at his best with a gutty ball and that 
when the Haskell came in he was already 47 
years old. With a gutty two very good shots 
were wanted to cross the Burn and good drivers 
constantly played short in two, so that Mr. 
MacFie’s statement, whether or not it was as 
accurate as his driving, was by no means so fan- 
tastic as it might sound to the modern golfer. 
* * * 

Apart from this wonderfully accurate long 
game he was famous for his putting, done 
with a free wrist and, as we are told, ‘‘in 
certain moods” with the ball behind his right 
foot. The saving clause as to moods was 
necessary, because I have heard Mr. MacFie 
say, no doubt also with an agreeable touch of 
exaggeration (how well I can hear his rather 
teartul voice !), that he had a new principle of 
putting every time he went out to play. As 
to his approaching, also excellent, there is a 
remark in the Badminton which sounds rather 
oddly nowadays. Mr. Hutchinson is writing of 
the approach shot played with stop, usually 
executed in those times with a decidedly cross- 
cutting motion and a not very much lofted iron. 
This was the invariable method of the pro- 
fessionals. ‘‘Many amateurs on the other 
hand,’’ he goes on, “‘notably Mr. A. F. MacFie, 
succeed in preventing their ball from running 
far from the pitch by means of an accurately 
played, ordinary stroke with a very much laid 
back iroi: or mashie.’’ To-day everyone, or 
nearly everyone, takes a very much laid back 
mashie-niblick or a No. 6, but such weapons 
were, in the ’80s and even, I should say, the 
90s, considered suspect and dangerous, and so 
the quotation is not without interest. 

The death of Mr. MacFie, apart from the 
keen regret it brings to all who knew him, is 
something of a landmark for golfers of my own 
epoch, that is those who were beginning to play 
as small boys and beginning to read as hero- 
worshippers in the middle and late ’80s. He 
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these huge mail-clad fish, with its great baleful 
eyes glaring blood-red gills splayed wide, and 
big ugly mouth distorted by its struggles, 
rises within arm’s length of an angler. Dr. 
Holder says: “The sensation of the angler 
when the tarpon of best condition goes into 
the air can hardly be described. Few men 
can view it or experience it without a sense 
of exhilaration, and I have seen a strong man 
utterly undone and panic-stricken by the action 
of a fish seemingly over his head.’’ I do not 
wonder that General Pershing is reputed to 
have remarked of tarpon fishing: ‘‘War was 
never like this.’’ 

Tarpon are probably the only fish in the 
world which will free themselves of a hook 
amid the branches of a tree. Up some of the 
tarpon rivers where trees grow to the water’s 
edge it is not at all unusual for a tarpon to leap 
into a tree, thrash about among the branches 
for a few seconds and then crash back into the 
water, leaving the line hopelessly entangled. 

Another thrill of tarpon fishing comes from 
the sharks. Unhampered by a line, any adult 
tarpon, whose maximum speed is around 
40 miles an hour, has the tail of a shark; but, 
when being played by an angler, tarpon become 
easy meat for these hyenas of the seas. It 
sometimes happens that a man starts playing a 
tarpon and ends up with a huge shark on the 
end of the line. This generally means cutting 
the line and starting all over again. 


= By BERNARD DARWIN 


was nearly but not quite the last of a particular 
and distinguished band. In the early days of 
the Amateur Championship, when Freddy Tait 
and Harold Hilton were not yet quite grown up 
and so had not become famous, there was a 
small and select body of amateurs who con- 
stituted an unquestionably first class, between 
whom and all the rest there was a perceptible 
gap. They were seven: John Ball, Horace 
Hutchinson, J. E. Laidlay, Mure Fergusson, 
Leslie Balfour (not yet Balfour-Melville), 
Alexander Stuart, A. F. MacFie. That is not 
a large number, and even in that band I think 
a line might have been drawn between the first 
three and the next four. A perhaps too plain- 
spoken member of the Royal and Ancient once 
exclaimed at a general meeting: ‘‘ What is the 
good of talking about first-class players? There 
are only three first-class players, Johnnie Ball, 
Johnnie Laidlay and Horace Hutchinson.’’ It 
was probably not a very popular speech, but it 
contained this germ of truth, that those three 
occupied a definitely higher position than all 
the rest. 

I hope this piece of, as it may seem, ancient 
history is also not without interest, because it 
does show the great development of golf. We 
know pretty well, or did before the war, who 
are our best amateur players, but it would be 
impossible to say that there were seven who 
were beyond all doubt in a higher class than 
their fellows. To reduce the number to three 
would lead to still more endless and rotatory 
arguments. Whatever “‘first class’? may pre- 
cisely mean, in ordinary everyday language it 
embraces a considerable number of golfers. 

* * * 

Of those illustrious seven only one now 
remains, Mr. Alexander or (if I may so respect- 
fully call him) Mr. Andy Stuart. He is what 
Mr. Mitford called the great Hambledon bowler, 
ultimus Romanorum. He played in the Oxford 
team with Horace Hutchinson in 1878 and 1879, 
and incidentally it was a wonderful chance 
which, when golf was so little known at the 
Universities, produced two such golfers in a team 
of four. Now that there are no feelings left to 
be hurt, I may add that among his rivals of 
the ’80s Horace always rated Mr. Stuart as next 
to the very particular three whom I have 
already named. The opinion of contemporary 
players about each other is always worth having, 
and so I record this little piece of what would 
to-day be called ‘‘inside information.’’ Perhaps 
some future historian of golf may come across 
a then dusty and tattered old file of COUNTRY 
LiFE and be a little grateful to me. At any rate 
it amuses me to think so, as I pore over my 
tattered old Badminton, 
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PLANNING A 
COUNTY 


IR,—Dorset is to be congratulated 

on its county planning scheme, 
described in your issue of January 8. 
But could not the actual designs of 
new buildings illustrating Mr. G. 
Clark’s article be improved upon? 
The cottages at Melplash, fcr instance : 
what is the purpose of the two breaks 
in the frontage, which must add 
considerably to the cost (especially of 
roofing) and which deprive several 
rooms of sunshine during part of the 
day? And it is to be hoped that the 
Swyre Inn will not encourage people 
to suppose that a building becomes 
“‘modern’”’ by virtue of a circular, 
flat-roofed bay-window ! 

These are comparatively small 
criticisms of designs much above the 
average; but a good plan should have 
the best possible execution. And 
what is done in a pioneering county 
will to some extent be taken as an 
example elsewhere. Decrset has the 
fortune to possess one of the finest 
examples of village planning—Milton 
Abbas, which shows how satisfying 
simplicity, and to a great extent 
uniformity, can be.—SEBASTIAN 
STAFFORD, Gloucestershire. 

[Mr. Gecffrey Clark replies : 

‘A planning authority is in no 
sense a school cf architectural design. 
It has to consider a building, or group 
of buildings, mainly in its relationship 
to its surroundings. The Melplash 
cottages fulfil in high degree one of 
the first considerations in the control 
of design under the Town and 
Country Planning Act, namely, that 
a building should conform in general 
type and colour to the prevailing 
character of a locality, where’ that 
character is strongly defined, as in the 
Beaminster istrict. Unless tie 
critic dislikes traditionally-based 
design, I think the function of the 
two breaks‘in the front in the general 
rhythm is fairly obvious. As to the 
objecticn that they deprive rooms cf 
sun unduly, this can Le fully and easily 
met, I think, on perfectly practical 
grounds. 

“*(1) The ground-floor windows in 
the shadow of the projecting houses 
are not, of course, Jiving-rooms; they 
are w.c.s and offices. (2) The upper- 
floor windows above them belong to 
the largest bedroom, which is a 
through room, and has a large 
window in the other wall. These 
rooms therefore get more sun in 
actual fact than entirely unshadowed 
rooms on this front (except living- 
rooms). The question of shadow 
incidence and isolation was not over- 
looked in designing this block. Sun- 
light falls on the other elevation from 
sunrise until about 11 a.m. or a little 
later, and the front is clear of shadow 
at about | p.m. Then there is no lack 
of direct sunlight on the bedrooms 
where any shadow falls. The photo- 
graph was taken to show the maximum 
amount of shadow in winter. In 
order to answer the query fully, I 
may say that the extreme left-hand 
window, ground floor, which has 
shadow on it, has also another window 
getting all the morning sun. 

** As regards the odd observation 
upon the Swyre Inn, one that appears 
to associate the word modern with 
the word flat, I would say that, to 
me, at least, a building is modern if 
it fulfils a contemporary problem in 
a contemporary manner. The Swyre 
Inn has provided a workmanlike, 
clean-cut plan both from the irn- 
keeper’s point of view and from the 
drinker’s point of view. The service 
is simple and direct; the decoration 
is clean, cheerful, without fuss and 
charming; the lay-out is admirable 
for the site, and the materials are well 
chosen for their purpose—tc last in a 
sea atmosphere and to mellow with 
time—still a pleasing feature in the 
deep-rooted countryside. These 
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factors, in my opinion, make this little 
country inn a modern building, and 
not the presence of a small flat roof 
over a circular bay window. From 
our town and country planning point 
of view, I repeat, that this building 
is admirable. 

‘‘T agree that a good plan should 
have the best possible execution, but 
the plan of a county has to be slowly 
and laboriously put together, and the 
planning authority can only press for 
a high average in design and not 
perfection in eacn and every case. 

‘The charm of Milton Abbas, by 
the way, lies not in its plan, which is 
a riband, but in the setting of mature 
chestnut trees, wide grass verges, 
thatched boxes, primitive, pretty and 
now, alas, decayed. The lesson to 
planners is given by this spacious 
treatment of the simple lay-out.” 
—Ep.] 


THE LANDLORD’S 
FUNCTIONS USURPED 


S1r,—The reference in your Farming 
Notes (January 22) to landlords’ func- 
tions being usurped is apt to be a 
little misleading. The functions of 
landlords have undoubtedly been 
affected by the activities of War 
Agricultural Committees, but so have 
the obligations of farmers themselves. 
The paramount object of farming 
to-day is to produce the maximum 
amount of food. War Agricultural 
Committees, however, are mindful of 
the importance of introducing balance 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


From my experience, however, Com- 
mittees generally welcome the co- 
operation of landowners—as they do 
of farmers themselves. 

The change in the countryside 
is a sufficient testimony to the benefits 
that have been conferred on the 
agricultural industry by the war-time 
control of farming. This has certainly 
necessitated the assumption by the 
State of many of the responsibilities 
that belonged originally to the owner. 
Not the least of these are the sub- 
stantial improvements tc the value of 
the land itself from an agricultural 
standpoint resulting from drainage 
works and the widespread use of lime, 
both of which have been heavily 
subsidised.—H. G. R. 


PIQUET PROBLEMS 


S1r,—In answer to the queries about 
piquet raised in your issue of Janu- 
ary 22, Hoyle’s Games (Hoffman) 
states: Repique—when either player 
can score 30 or more by the contents 
of his hand alone, before his adversary 
can score anything. 

Thus it would appear that it is 
permissible for the repique to be 
scored for the value of point and se- 
quence only, despite a good quatorze 
or trio subsequently credited to the 
opponent. While the score for carte 
blanche takes precedence over any 
other score, there is no rulirg that it 
invalidates the capot.—I. L. GaRLIck, 
Wyndbrow, Cryfield Lane, near Kenil- 
worth. 





THE PULPIT, STOCKTON-ON-TEES 
(See letter “A Georgian Pulpit ’’) 


into the current farming practices 
with the object of safeguarding cleanli- 
ness and fertility, but it is obvious 
that the present necessity for main- 
taining the cereal acreage will lead to 
some deviation from peace-time con- 
ceptions of good husbandry. 

There is one factor which is not 
so widely appreciated as it deserves 
to be, namely, that the wider employ- 
ment of mechanised aids to farming 
enables a closer check to be maintained 
on the weed problem. Furthermore, 
it is a duty of every War Agricultural 
Committee to see that the standard 
of farming is maintained at a satis- 
factory level and the powers entrusted 
to them are greater than could ever 
be exercised by a landlord. It is 
only logical when the State has such 
a considerable interest in developing 
the productivity of the land that it 
should also have some say in its 
control ard management. The War 
Agricultural Committees in the coun- 
ties fulfil this function, and even 
though their work does cut across 
much of the owners’ and tenants’ 
control, it could hardly be otherwise. 


A GEORGIAN PULPIT 


Sir,—One of the few  brick-built 
formal churches of the north, that at 
Stockton-on-Tees, County Durham, 
dates from 1710 and has a strikingly 
architectural pulpit. Note the un- 
usual baroque finials of the pillars. 
The gallery, 1748, has also been pre- 
served.—F. R. W., Bristol. 


A ROOM OF THE 
*NINETIES 


S1r,—Your photographs of a room of 
the ’nineties, published on January 22, 
and Mr. Osbert Lancaster’s analysis 
of the styles and fashions there 
revealed, will have thrilled and 
fascinated that generation of readers 
whc are old enough to have lived in 
such rooms. 

I spent my first 22 years in Liver- 
pool, and the ‘nineties covered my 
school and undergraduate period, and 
though I cannot identify the actual 
room, it is typical of all the conven- 
tional drawing-rooms in the big 


residential district of Sefton 
Mossley Hill and Allerton. 
May I offer a correction to Mr 
Lancaster? He notes in Fig, 4 two 
Alma Tademas on the wall above the 
piano. The further picture however 
is not from an Alma Tadema, but 


Park, 


from an immense and popular Royal 
Academy picture by Henrictta Rae 
called The Court of Venus, cr some title 
of that kind. The goddess, Practically 
nude (rather daringly for th taste ¢j 
that age) lolls on a throne c . the |e(t 
and contemplates an adm rer or a 
victim, brought before he by the 
attendant nymphs. Th nearer 
picture I should have gues 4 to be 


An Audience with Agrippa. 

It is certainly surprising that the 
room shows so little trac of the 
zsthetic or ‘‘Liberty”’ influc ce: put 


it must be remembered tha. by the 
‘nineties the effect of Patiewi.> on the 
stage, and Messrs. Maudle ar ! Postle. 


thwaite in Punch had alre:.ly been 
powerfully felt. i 
One detail of austerity is also 


surprising. While almost evorything 
else in the room is _ heavil: draped 
and swathed, the main she'! of the 


mantelpiece is left bare, though one 
would have expected it to be covered 
by a mantel-border, hangixg down 
10 or 12 ins., richly embroicered and 
edged with a complicated ball-fringe, 
—Rona_Lp P. Jones, 24, Hornton 
Street, W.8. 


WHAT IS IT? 


S1r,—The appliance illustrated in 
your issue dated January 15 with the 
query ‘‘ What is it?’’ appears to me 
to be a balling gun. It was used to 
dose cattle and a Cupis ball was the 
usual medicine for horses coming up 
from grass. The ball was placed in 
the cup, and pulling the trigger forced 
the disc forward and the ball out into 
the animal’s gullet.—A. B. INncLEpon- 
WEBBER (Brigadier-General), Bridg- 
water. 





S1r,—With reference to the sketch 
of the curious weapon which I sub- 
mitted to you for identification, and 
which is now arousing the interest of 
your readers, I showed a sketch to an 
authority at the London Museum, 
and you will be interested to hear 
that he considers it is an implement 
used by a poacher to hiii sitting game. 
He considers that the rocker arm of 
the trigger has probably been bent, 
and that if a piece of elastic or catgut 
was fixed to the knob and then to the 
trigger lever and pulled down tight, 
the weighted knob, which he suggests 
is filied with shot, would fly up and 
stun any game when the trigger was 
released. He thinks, too, that the 
date of its use would be in the first 
half of the last century.—H. A. J. 
LaMB, Gaffers, Rounds Hill, Binfield, 
Berkshire. 

[Of these two identifications, there 
seems no doubt that the balling gun 
is the correct one.—ED.] 


THE SCENT 
WOODCOCK 


S1r,—In Country LiFe of January 22, 
Major Jarvis discusses the dislike of 
dogs to the smell of woodeock. I 
agree with the dogs, for the smell of 
a woodcock is most peculiar and 
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unpleasant—rather like the irvide of 
a bird fancier’s shop. I have ‘:nown 
dogs, however, who deligh':d in 
finding and picking up woo cock 
My present terrier, who has t best 
nose in Europe, dislikes the sm ! and 
will not touch woodcock bon: ’, but 
she is keen on finding live an. dead 
woodcock, and has actually «ught 


an uninjured woodcock whic go 
itself entangled for a mom it i 


rabbit netting after she had flus 2d it. 
Some dogs that object to the s: ll of 
woodcock, do not mind the sr Il of 
a snipe. 

The pleasantest bird smel that 
I know is that of a redwing. can 
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pollies and ,jodendrons.—ANTHONY 
BuxTON, Grea! Yarmouth. 

A COUN” 2Y LOVE-TOKEN 
Sir,—Rat! imilar to the knitting 
sticks yor ently illustrated, and, 
hike them, d by country lads for 
their lass ‘re the stay busks, as 


y called. I enclose a 
hree typical examples. 
requent love offering 


they are 
phe togra 


These we 
during the eenth century. 

It wi ppear that they were 
worn in ront of the bodice, 
though v they were entirely 
concealed e dress or were part 
of its dec I do not know. It 
seems rat] ious that they should 
be so deci », and in many cases, 
beautifull: hed, if they were not 
to be visi Perhaps they form a 
link betw: ie tight, embroidered 


‘lizabethan days and 
y-boned bodice. In 
must have been most 


stomacher 
the later 


any case, 

uncomtorta to wear, for they 
average OV foot in length and 
two inches iss. The majority are 


wooden, but :ome have been carved 





1775, 1779 and 1798 
(See letter “A Country Love-Token’’) 


out of whalebone, perhaps by sailor 
lovers. Some, like that on the right, 
are triangular in section : many are 
thick enough to ccntain a little glass- 
covered recess in which is a slip of 
paper bearing the inscription. This 
one 1s dated November 5, 1798. The 
other large busk is inscribed on the 
back: “Sarah Jones, W.G. 1775.” 
The centre one is dated 1779 on the 
back. This painful fashion seems to 
have been general among country 
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women all over the country in this 
period 


some busks show evident 
signs ol wear. The two larger of these 
are now in Hereford Museum.—M. W., 
Herefoy 
SHAKESPEARE 
TRADITION 
ao e is a strong tradition 
“~ Te to the effect that the tithe 
® barn ‘n in the accompanying 
“7 Was originally a theatre 
“te hake: peare is believed to 
vestigation I have dis- 
‘ there undoubtedly was 
a this district during the 
\'s lifetime. It is recorded 
itten by the (then) Vicar 
to the Earl of Derby’s 
r that a rent of five 
r the’ Playhouse builded 


t Vast(e) by Mr. Richard 








STAY BUSKS, COUNTRY CARVED, OF 
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AN UNPUBLISHED SKETCH BY JOHN LEECH 
(See letter ‘“* John Leech’’) 


Harrington’ 
Grammar School. 
died in 1608. 

With regard to the Shakespearean 
part of the story, it is known that the 
“‘Queen’s Men,’’ with whom he is 

supposed to have been 

associated, visited Lord 

Derby’s_ residence at 

Knowsley Park.  Fur- 

thermore, it is recorded 

, in the ‘“‘Prescot Rolls”’ 

that an actor belonging 

to this company was 

fined for brawling. It 

seems unlikely that 

these notable players 

would fail to visit the 

local theatre while in 

the vicinity, and it is 

therefore quite possible 

that Mr. Harrington’s 

Playhouse was graced by 

the presence of Shake- 
speare himself. 

The evidence avail- 
able then, indicates that 
a theatre did stand upon 
the ‘‘ Waste’’—the barn, 
incidentally, is in this 
area during Shake- 
speare’s lifetime. But 
there is no means of 
proving, so far as I am 
aware, that the two are 
actually one and the 
same. Perhaps the peo- 
ple in the vicinity, 
knowing the story of the 
playhouse, connected it 
with the barn. (There 
are no other buildings of 
a similar type near at 
hand.) On the other 
hand the __ tradition 
may be true! Perhaps the ‘‘ Immortal 
Bard”’ did walk the stage that may 
have stood within these very walls ! 
Who knows?—J. R. Ettison, The 
Parsonage, Eccleston Park, Prescot, 
Lancashire. 


was payable to Prescot 
Mr. Harrington 





JOHN LEECH 
S1r,—Professor Bodkin’s interesting 
article on John Leech in your issue 
of January 15 prompts me to send you 
an original sketch by this popular 
Victorian artist. Its story is this: 
my cousin, the late Mrs. 
Alec Knox, wife of a well- 
known London magis- 
trate of this time, was 
fond of entertaining in 
her Victoria Street flat 
such guests as John 
Leech, Walter Besant, 
Wilkie Collins and other 
cultured men of the day, 
and one night Leech was 
of the party. After din- 
ner, table-rapping was 
indulged in, and when 
some days later a letter 
of thanks arrived from 
Leech—in those days 
people were more polite 
—he enclosed this signed 
drawing of his idea of an 
elderly lady at the table 
with the words ‘‘To A. A. 
Knox Esq. Hoping you 
are quite well to-day— 
Joun LEECH” and below 
“Is there any Sperits 
present ?”’ 

At the back of the 
paper is the commence- 
ment of another sketch 
of an old gentleman 
apparently in the hands 
of his barber. 


The sketch, among 
other things, was left to 
me on Mrs. Knox’s death 
some 40 years ago, has 
never been published before, and is 
typical of that great Punch artist.— 
CHARLES ARMSTRONG, Warwick. 





S1r,—On reading Professor Bodkin’s 
interesting article on John Leech’s 
works, I am reminded of a village 





WHERE SHAKESPEARE MAY HAVE ACTED 
(See letter “A Shakespeare Tradition’’) 
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on the north-east side of Lake 
Amery—tTalloires, I think it was, 
or one of the adjoining villages— 
where on the white walls of the houses 
down the main street there was drawn 
in outline an extraordinarily clever 
series of pictures of a hunt in full 
cry, running down the street, as it 
were, from house to house, which 
struck me as being quite delightful 
and unique and reminded me at once 
of Leech’s work. It is possible he may 
have stayed there sometime in those 
lovely surroundings and done the work. 

I wonder if any of your readers 


can throw light on this?—E. Lt. 
ARMSTRONG, Salterns House, Park- 


stone, Dorset. 


A PRECEDENT FOR 
PREFABRICATION 


S1r,—This house in Preston, Lanca- 
shire, was built by William Price in 
the remarkable time of 24 hours 
He won a wager of £5. It was during 
an exciting election campaign when 
the question of qualifying as a county 
voter cropped up. There was not 


much time and he was told he must 
build the house and be in occupation 
at the end of the day. 

He had intended to build himself 








BUILT IN 24 HOURS 


(See letter “‘A Precedent for Prefabrication’’) 


a house—he was a builder by trade 
and had all the materials on a piece 
of land he had secured some. time 
before. He commenced to lay the 
first row of bricks as the clock chimed 
midnight. Working by naphtha flares 
he and his apprentices had the floor- 
boards in place by breakfast-time, 
the walls were up by mid-day, and 
by midnight he was in occupation 
with smoke coming from the chimney. 
The vote and bet were won.— 
J. DENTON Rosinson, Darlington. 


RABBIT SKINS 
S1r,—I noticed with interest in your 
issue of January 15 the instructions 
you gave for curing skins. I employ a 
different and possibly simpler method 
for rabbit skins which may be of 
interest. ‘ 

After stretching the skin flat on 
a board, scrape off any fat and get 
the skin as clean as possible, using a 
knife. Then, using a pumice-stone, 
rub in some powdered alum. 

It will be found that the larger 
particles of alum help to remove any 
fat, but care must be taken not to 
wear through the skin, which is very 
easy to do with pumice-stone. 

When the skin is clean and 
smooth it should be covered with 
alum and left for a few days, when it 
will become as stiff as parchment. 
Rub the skin all over with glycerine 
until it becomes soft and pliable, and 
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then knead it over a chair-back. This 
will have to be continued for some 
days, but care must be taken not to 
iron in creases, as they stay, and to 
keep the fur clean, as the glycerine 
will spoil it. 

I have always found this a satis- 
factory method and skins have never 
dried or hardened afterwards. 

Out of eleven skins treated like 
this last year, three were those of 
wild black rabbits, and I found that 
they were the easiest to soften. Does 
this mean that they have thinner 
skins than the common wild rabbit ? 
Their fur was certainly very fine and 
jet-black. 

I would be interested to know 
why these black rabbits occur on a 
warren containing about 5,000 wild 
rabbits. Many years ago, when the 


warren was trapped yearly, there 
were no black rabbits. In 1936 and 
1937 the warren was not trapped, 
but in 1938 two black rabbits were 


caught during trapping. The warren 
was not properly trapped again till 
January, 1941, and no black rabbits 
appeared till the summer of 1941. 
Of these I shot three. and five more 
were taken in traps, in January, 
1942. Since then no black rabbits 
have been seen. As far as is known, 
special breeds have never been intro- 
duced, and the local opinion is that 


black rabbits occur through in- 
breeding and over-stocking. This is 
based on their appearance when 


trapping has been lax, but I have 
been told that this is scientifically 
impossible. 

But I doubt if breeds were ever 
mixed with the wild rabbits, as the 
warren is in a very remote part of 
Ireland. There are reports, however, 
of a rabbit with a white collar, and 
I think that there are a few other 
apparently “‘freak’’ rabbits still in 
the district. 

I would be very interested if 
you could give me the correct 
explanation of the presence of these 
black rabbits during certain years, 
and I wonder if any readers know of 
a similar circumstance?—R. J. M. 
Harrison, Rugby, Warwickshire. 


[Black varieties of the common 
rabbit appear fairly frequently and 
are most persistent in some instances. 
We know a locality where there are 
usually two or three black rabbits to 
be seen. In this case there is no 
suspicion of contamination by tame 
blood. It is probable that the appear- 
ance of black freaks is governed by 
a Mendelian factor, possibly a recessive 
one, in which case black would be 
more likely to occur wherever close 
in-breeding takes place.—ED.] 


RINGING THE BELLS 


Sir,—Another jingle which may be 
of interest was entered in my note- 
book at Knutsford some years ago. 
I imagine it is well known locally, and 


a Cheshire reader may be able to 
explain the quaint ‘‘sweet roses” 
line : 
Over Peover pans, 
Lower Peover kettles, 
Knutsford sweet roses, 
Rostherne great drones. 
—-TREVOR K. Morcans, Stoulton 


W orcestes 


ASSES’ MILK 


Sir,—It may be late to write now 
concerning the correspondence on 
asses’ milk. 

When I read the Verney Letters 
about ten years ago, I remember 
being interested to read that one 
member of the family who was a 
delicate boy, always had a she-ass 
walked by road from  Claydon, 
Buckinghamshire, to Rugby School, 


Vicarage, 


at the beginning of each term, to 
supply him with milk. 
I have not got the book for 


reference, and the school may have 
been Harrow, but, either way, the 
distance was considerable. © The 
date, as far as I can remember, was 


round about 1704.—DorotHy M. 
Harris, Wing, Leighton Buzzard, 
Bedfordshire. 
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CATTLE OF PINZGAU, AUSTRIA, WHICH RESEMBLE 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE CATTLE 
(See letter “Cattle of Pinzgau’’) 


CATTLE OF PINZGAU 
From Captain Siv Rhys Llewellyn, Bt. 
S1r,—Miss Frances Pitt’s account of 
Lord Bathurst’s Gloucestershire cattle 
in your issue of December 18 in- 
terested me greatly, and her illustra- 
tions of this old breed reminded me 
that I had seen cattle of very similar 
markings in the Pinzgau region of 
Austria in 1936. 

While on leave recently I found 
some photographs I had taken of 
these Pinzgau cattle, which I enclose 
herewith, as I think they afford an 


animals into Gloucestershire and 
adjoining counties. However, we 
must not forget that the likeness may 
be due to the Austrian and English 
breeders having had similar tastes in 
colour and markings, i.e., that the 
type has been evolved independently. 
—Ep.] 


SCOTLAND’S OLDEST 
REGIMENT 
Sir,—While inspecting a very fine 
portion of Hadrian’s Wall in the 
garden of Nether Denton Vicarage, 
Gilsland, Cumberland, I recently came 





A FINELY-MARKED SPECIMEN OF THE PINZGAU CATTLE 


(See letter “Cattle of Pinzgau’’) 


interesting comparison 
Gloucestershire breed. 


with the 

The great similarity between the 
two breeds makes one wonder if they 
have any ancestors in common. . 

I enclose also a photograph of a 
pair of Pinzgauer horses, which 
indicates their unusual and attractive 
markings. This was taken during the 
same visit to Austria.—Ruys LLEWEL- 
LYN, St. Fagan’s, Glamorgan. 

[We are much interested in our 
correspondent’s description of the 
Pinzgau cattle. Although they have 
a little more white than the Glou- 
cestershire cattle, the similarity is 
remarkable. It gives rise to specula- 
tion concerning the possible intro- 
duction in past times of Continental 


across a legionary tablet, which had 
been taken from the structure, bearing 
the inscription ‘‘COH VII CALEDON 
SECUNDUS,”’ which roughly translated 
means the 7th Battalion, 2nd Scots 
Regiment. Apparently it refers to a 
body of auxiliary troops recruited in 
Scotland, and was probably placed in 
the Great Wall to indicate where the 
particular unit either commenced or 
finished their portion of the 73 miles 
sea-to-sea structure. It would appear 
that the regimental nickname of the 
present Royal Scots, ‘‘ Pontius Pilate’s 
Bodyguard,’’ may contain more than 
a shadow of the truth, for it is now 
generally believed that the famous 
Roman procurator of Judza was 
born at Fortingall, in Glen Lyon.— 
Cyrit R. Rowson, Liverpool 11. 





PINZGAUER HORSES 
(See letter “Cattle of Pinzgau’’) 


_ Aylesford, Kent. 









THE ‘COUNTLESS sony 


Str,—In your issue of Country [yp 
for January 15 you publish a letter 
in Correspondence headed 4 County 
Tale. 7 

I was very interested jp the 
legend told by P. H. Lovell about th 
““Countless’’ stones in the field oa 


A similar legend is  >]q about 
some stones standing in a } ‘tle yjljac. 
in Somerset called Starion Drew 
These stones, which are co: -idereq }y, 
some to be Druidical rem ins, stanq 
in a field near the villa; and are 
supposed to have origine °d in the 


following curious manner. 


Many years ago a villa » wedding 





was being celebrated in tl field, 4. 
the evening passed the f: - got fay 
and furious, dancing being «d by the 
bride and bridegroom. A midnight 
approached the village f dler pro- 
claimed he would not pla’ after the 
hour, as it would then § Sunday 
The merry-makers protest 1, but he 
was adamant. However, s he was 
playing the last dance, Strange 


minstrel strolled into the 


ield, and 
offered to take over when 


is fellow- 





musician stopped. The dancers 
started with fresh enthusia: n and the 
strains of the fiddle grew ilder and 
stranger. Honest people s ivered in 
their beds to hear the merr ment con- 
tinuing into the Sabbat! Then, 


suddenly, came disillusionment. The 
dancers began to tire, but found to 
their horror they could not stop 
dancing, on and on and on, until their 
feet were aching and their bodies 
dropping with exertion. At last they 
could dance no longer, and as their 
weary bodies touched the ground they 
stiffened and turned into stone! The 
Sabbath fiddler was, of course, the 
devil. 

This, in a nutshell, is the legend 
of the stones of Stanton Drew, but & « 
what particularly amazed me was Me 
that the tradition of the local baker 
placing a loaf on a stone exists in 
this little village as well, even to the 
extent of finding himself one short 
I should very much like to know the 
connection of the two legends in a 
Somerset village and in a Kent village 

May I add that I have, myself, 
many times endeavoured to count the 
stones, alone and with a party of 
friends, but on no occasion have | 
made the number tally.—FRances M 
CHAPMAN, Knowle, Bristol. 


TREE-CREEPERS’ 
SLEEPING-HOLES 


S1r,—I was very much interested to 
read E. L. Grant Watson’s article 
The Wrens Keep Warm (Country 
LirE, January 15) and_ thought 
possibly your readers might be inter- 
ested in the following. 

Some months ago I noticed that 
some small depressions had been made 
in the trunk of a Wellingtonia, which 
has a thick soft bark and, we have 
been told, is called the Punching Tree. 
These depressions are about 2 ins. 1 
diameter and 2 ins. in depth, and on 
their lower edge were bird-droppings. 

The other evening at dusk I was 
watching a pair of tree - creepers 
hunting for insects up and down the 
trunk of this tree, and prestly they 
came to rest, with their bodies pressed 
into these depressions, tail hanging 





down, and as far as I coulc see their 
heads on one side, as thoug’’ looking 
out for danger with one cye, 

» room 


perhaps because there was 
for their long beaks. 1% 
They were still there t d- 


next morning, and flew of vhen | 
approached, but returned < © Sait 
evening.—D. V. CHAWNER, “ursiol 
near Stafford. 

[The fondness of tree-cre ers 10! 
sleeping in shallow holes in « © MU" § 
exposed situations is well een 
They are particularly fond 0! on 

istral- & 


Wellingtonias, and an article bail 
ing this habit appeared in t » Iss 
of CounTRY LiFe for May 10, 924—- 
Ep.] 
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It was the Rootes Group 
that gave you the Humber 
Snipe and many other 
fine Cars and Commercial 


Vehicles 


With victory achieved, their principal 
objective will again be the creation of 


3 
still finer Cars and Commercial Vehicles 


ROOTES GROUT 


ROOTES SECURITIES LTD 
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YOU CAN LEAVE IT TO 
THE RAILWAYS NOW 


E VERY week, every day, 
every hour almost, 


ships of all kinds and sizes 


factories ; food and equip- 


ment for the troops; guns 
and tanks and aeroplanes 


are bringing vital supplies and the ever-growing per- 


to these shores on the first | SOmmel of Dominion and 
stage of their journey to sup- American Armies. 
she, 2 The railways carry these 
plement Britain’s war effort. y y 
vast and valuable burdens 
The next and no less com- 
safely and efficiently despite 
plex stage is left to the rail- 
the fact that they have re- 
ways. It is their task to 

leased more than 100,000 


convey and distribute mil- skilled workers for the forces, 





lions of tons of freight to | 


| many locomotives and thou- 


and have sent overseas 
thousands of destinations— 


urgent material for the war | sands of railway wagons. 





BRITISH RAILWAYS 


GWR LMS - LNER SR 


Carrying the War Load 





wv. wn 
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All 
a-growing 


Not yet, of course—but 
they soon will be, those 
fine vegetables you see in 
your mind’s eye. 

You’ve trenched and 
double-dug, you’ve left 
your ground to the good 
work of the frost and 
snow, you’ve forked it 
down to a 
tilth, and now you want 
to give it the right plant 
foods. 


satisfactory 


Give it Fisons Granular 
Vegerite—the best fertili- 
zer any gardener can buy. 
It’s easy to apply and con- 
venient to store; it costs 
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js. for 28 lbs., 12s. 6d. for 
56 Ibs., 22s. 6d. for a cwt. ; 
and it should be applied at 
the rate of 4 ozs. per square 
yard, or 7 lbs. per rod. 


Fisons Granular Vegerite contains 
phosphates and potash and must not be 
used except for food crops. 


It’s Fisons for 
Fertilizers 


if you are unable to obtain Fisons Fertilizers through your Seedsman, 
send your order direct to FISONS Limited (Horticultural Department), 


Harvest House. Ipswich. 
Pioneers of granular fertilizers. 


Largest makers of complete fertilizers. 
Price List sent on application. 








Kow your CATERPILLAR... 





TUDY the “Operators’ Instruction Book,” 
and get to know your “Caterpillar” 
thoroughly. It contains essential information 


regarding day-to-day 
and maintenance of 


lubrication, operation 
the engine. Careful 


attention to these instructions will contribute 


toward obtaining long and 


performance. 


satisfactory 


If you need advice or assistance, Jack Olding 
& Co. Lid., are at your service. 


Jack Oldinag & Co. Lid., 


RATTLE LD 


TELEPHONE: HATFIELD 2333 TELEGRAMS: TRACTORS, HATFIELD 


HERTS 
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WINTER KEEP 


EVERAL correspondents tell 

me that in their experience 

good hay and mangolds are 

better than silage for carrying 

stock through the winter. I 
must confess I have never been an 
unbounded silage enthusiast, because 
it always seemed to me to involve 
such a lot of labour, but there are 
others who are firm believers in the 
virtues of silage, especially for dairy 
cows towards the end of the winter. 
They say that if they can get a cut 
of young grass either in the early 
summer or aftermath and convert it 
into silage, they have something of 
almost the same value as fresh grass 
for feeding at the dead end of winter. 
I am interested in some figures which 
a Warwickshire reader sends to 
emphasise his preference for hay and 
mangolds over silage. His conclusion 
is that silage making, which involves 
carting and putting back on the silo 
a substance 80 per cent. of which is 
water is a very expensive job, and 
also cutting it out afterwards and 
distributing it. He says for the last 
three years he has been very lucky with 
his hay and managed to cut it all early 
and make it without a drop of rain. 
On analysis it shows over 15 per cent. 
protein, which is nearly ten times as 
much as that shown by his silage, 
which was made chiefly of maize 
7 to 8 ft. high. One would not expect, 
of course, that silage made from 
maize would have a high protein 
content. 

* * * 


ORD DE LA WARR is looking 

s to the flax industry to provide 
a useful crop in agriculture’s post-war 
programme. He told farmers at 
Lincoln that the worst teething 
troubles are over, both as regards 
growing and processing the flax in 
the factory. Production is up, quality 
is up, and costs are down. This is 
partly due to farmers giving the 
factories better crops, and partly due 
to greater factory efficiency. But he 
wants farmers to think of flax as a 
permanent feature of British agri- 
culture and not merely as a war-time 
stunt. As he says, whatever post-war 
policy we have in this country for 
agriculture or for any other industry, 
times are not going to be easy for 
many of us. Any new crop that we 
can put on the map is going to be 
very welcome. Flax is a contract 
crop with the price agreed and the 
factory guaranteeing a sure market 
before it is grown. But we have a long 
way to go before reaching a standard 
of efficiency or cost that would justify 
the survival of the flax industry after 
the war. The growing and handling of 
crops by farmers is improving. The 
greatest single source of loss is still 
due to bad stacking and thatching, a 
trouble which is difficult to overcome 
in these times of labour shortage. But 
if some of the best farmers really 
make up their minds that they are 
going to make such a good job of 
growing flax that the British industry 
can compare favourably with any in 
the world, there is no reason why we 
should not add this, as we have added 
the sugar-beet industry, to our regular 
programme of farm production. 


x * * 


FRIEND of mine who is worried 

by mole hills in one of his best 
pastures has been trying to get an 
expert trapper to catch them for him. 
But he says that moles are not worth 
catching nowadays. My friend could 
not understand this as he thought 
that all skins were wanted, but 
enquiries show that mole and other 
skins are not in great demand this 
season because the Board of Trade 
allows so few coats to be made up, 
and there is a stock of skins left over 
from Jast year. The best mole skins 
are apparently worth no more than 


4d. each now and lower vali 

fetch 3d. and 2%d. I a — 
also to hear the prices bei: paid ra 
fox skins. First and seco.j Sealiey 
fox skins are fetching 10:. to rH 
each. The skins of full grovrn badge. 
are worth 12s. 6d. to 15s. Cat skin 


only command Is. to ls, 34. 


squirrels are quoted at & Grey 


. . . . cach, | 
IS a pity this price is ; + higher 
because grey squirrels are altiplying 


in my part of the country, and while 
cartridges are scarce, peo 


too keen to shoot them ; ia a 
can get their money. back he dies 
I remember three winters . 5 we shot 
so many squirrels that we enou +h 
skins to make a pair < gauntlet 
gloves. The skins were se. ; away to 
be made up and my wife | 4 a hand. 
some pair of gloves. But ter a few 
months’ wear they looked v: -y Shabby 
The fur was evidently jot hard. 
wearing. 
* * * 

A a contrast to our pro; -amme for 

increased tillage crop. this year 
the United States are thir ‘ing mon 


of livestock products. ~ heir plans 


caJl for all the milk that «n be pro- 
duced, more meat and © gs, mor 
feed for livestock, and >oultry ty 
supplement butcher’s me t.  Thei: 
target is 2 per cent. incre: se jn milk 
over 1942, 16 per cent. ..ore meat 
with the largest increase in pork 


indeed, farmers are asked for a 15 pe 
cent. Jarger pig crop. Other specia 
increases are peanuts, beans, peas, 
flax seed and potatoes. Reductions 
are recommended for cotton, wheat 
and certain vegetables of low food 
value. America is now shipping large 
quantities of food to Russia. The 
amount of their food that we in 
Britain can count on getting in the 
coming year must be a good deal les 
than hitherto. No doubt it is witl 
this in view that Lord Woolton has 
warned the public that  stricte 
rationing may be necessary. Certainly 
there will be no falling off in the hom¢ 
production of food—indeed, there 
will be a useful increase in the output 
of grain for the loaf, and there should 
be no faJl in milk supplies. Pig meai 
and eggs are low on the priority list 
and as the call for more crops fo 
direct human consumption grows 
greater, the pigs and the hens ari 
bound to suffer further. Indeed, it i 
only because we have developed th 
use of kitchen waste that pig keepin: 
and poultry keeping can be kept goin, 
at all. 


* * * 
OOKING across the Atlanti 
again there is news that onl} 

20 per cent. as much new far 


machinery will be made in 1943 4 
in 1940. New machines that farme 
want are rationed and quotas hav 
been sent to each State to be divided 
among the counties. New machinetj 
is classified into two schedules 
heavy machinery which farmers cann0 
purchase without a certificate, an 
horse-drawn implements, sma 
machines and equipment which caf 
be sold by dealers without restrictio 
so long as supplies arc available 
Thus the United States is poolil 
her machinery resources with us. TM 


farmer in Britain who w. ts 4 ne 
machine has to justify hb. propos 
purchase to the War < ricultur 
Committee, and even whe: he gets 
permit it may take some weeks 

months before he gets de very of 
machine. As I have _ rentione 
before, ploughs are very fficult ' 
get now, and soapparently © manu 
distributors. In the cea of ob 
well-known make, there is id 0! 
at least 18 months’ delay t ween 
placing of an order anc proba? 


delivery. We may hope th © the® 
will be over before then. 
Cnc: NATUS. 
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THE ESTATE_MARKET 


COUNTRY LIFE 


COLLEGIATE PURCHASES 
OF PROPERTY 


irchase, on behalf of¥7tmanager of the Offices, the following 


‘ord college, cf a large 3#.may be mentioned : 


Shirrenden, at 


tural freehold in the *. Horsmonden, on the Kent and Sussex 


ds adds appreciably 
vast acreage of farms 
in the pos of Oxford and Cam- 
~~ { Trust for Oxford 
Universit -d under the hammer 
five yeal in a single auction, 
Woolvers all and 6,040 acres 
along the . This, however, was 
not the fi egiate purchase of an 
extensiv? \ that part of Suffolk, 
as, in 193-4 ‘act of approximately 
4,000 acre : Trimley and Walton 
section of ! -etyman’s Orwell Park 
estate was it by Trinity Ccllege, 
Cambridge e latter sale trans- 
ferred 17 lc * farms. In both the 
transaction what may be called 
Orwell land, 2ssrs. Bidwell and Sons 
acted as i -s for the purchasers. 
Mr. John 1 dwell and his partner, 
Mr. Norm Hodgkinson, have been 
concerned i the acquisition of in- 
numerab! ‘er country properties 
for collegi: te investment. 
URB: INVESTMENTS 
NIVE:: ITIES and colleges have 
U not restricted investment ac- 
tivity torur | propositions. They own 
central and suburban real estate which 
has been (as recent legal proceedings 
showed) in some instances the subject 
of large-scale building developments 
on the outskirts of London. Another 
of the many purchases by Messrs. 
James Styles and Whitlock acting for 
colleges is now announced. Corporate 
bodies are alive to the value of agri- 
cultural land as a permanent invest- 
ment, but, as a broad general 
principle, they prefer large areas, and, 


in buying on that scale, they are not 
competing with farmers in the major- 
ity of cases, 


A {COLLEGE BUYING FARMS 
HE Rugby office of Messrs. James 
Styles and Whitlock has nego- 
tiated the sale privately of Moat House 
Farm, Grandborough, near Rugby. 
The property, which extends to about 
423 acres, comprises some of the 
tichest feeding pasture in this well- 
known district, together with a pro- 
portion of highly productive arable 
land. The farm includes a superior 
residence, extensive buildings, and 
cottages. It has been acquired, as an 
investment, by one of the Oxford 
colleges. The same agents have sold 
by private treaty the residence known 
as The Red House at Long Itchington. 
The London office of Messrs. 
James Styles and Whitlock can con- 
sider an offer of approximately 5,000 
guineas, for a West Sussex coastal 
estate of six acres, which yields at 
the moment about £200 a year, and 
's available for possession after the 
war. The house, of eighteenth-century 
origin, has a Queen Anne staircase, a 
galleried hall, and “main” water and 
electricity services. Well-equipped 
houses scleable by the firm include a 
stone farm-house and 16 acres, in 
Dorset; : modernised Georgian resi- 
dence and 200 acres, on the border of 


Gloucestershire; and for, roundly, 
£4,500, « ‘ine old-fashioned freehold 
of 22 acro:, in Devon. 

- = h Messrs. James Styles 
“ ot. ck’s Birmingham office the 
os _ ‘4S given of acquiring a 
fa ° w-t' immediate possession, not 
'r Itrom  -amington. with 56 acres, 
= a and being let at a rent of 


L&é 3E RESIDENCES 





OUN °Y residential properties 
ad, of -onsiderable acreage are 
Mesaas ands readily through 
in on ‘ods Estate Offices. Tak- 
ig : c wv .mples from the latest list 

e Mr. Frank D. James, 


’ border 


near Tunbridge Wells, a 
perfect miniature estate with exquisite 
gardens, and a total area of 120 acres; 
and a beautiful modern residence and 
45 acres, known as Two Mile Ash 
Place, near Horsham. Other sales 
effected in the last week or so by the 
Brompton Road Offices include a 
riverside residence in nearly four 
acres, called Purbeck, at Shiplake, the 
agents acting in conjunction being 
Messrs. Simmons and Sons. 

Other sales by Messrs. Harrods 
Estate Offices are of Elmhurst, Tower 
Hil], in the vicinity of Dorking, the 
woodland setting of the three or four 
acres of garden giving a glorious view 
across Ranmore Common; and Grey- 
court, a copy of an old Sussex farm- 
house, in nearly a couple of acres, at 
West Byfleet. 

Maidenhead properties are in 
keen request, and the sales include 
Little Halt, a property of over an acre 
in Ray Mill Road, conveniently situ- 
ated for reaching a number cf golf 
courses. Prices qucted by Messrs. 
Harrods Estate Offices include £9,500, 
fer a modern freehold house and 165 
acres, at a spot on the border of Kent 
and Surrey, and within 25 miles of 
Londor. A Suffolk modernised manor 
house and 12 acres, not far from Bury 
St. Edmunds, may be had, with vacant 
possession at once, for £3,500. 

OLD RICHMOND MEMORIES 

COMING auction of the contents 

of that fine old Crown preperty 
at Richmond, known by the stimu- 
lating name of Trumpeters’ House, is 
a reminder of the richness of the river- 
side suburb in historical residences. 
Parts of the chapel and hall of Rich- 
mond Palace were chosen as the site 
of Trumpeters’ House, and were de- 
scribed in an ancient grant as “‘an old 
decayed and abandoned piece of the 
out-parts.’’ The house was built in 
1708, and took its name from a couple 
of stone figures of boys blowing 
trumpets. These, originally in niches 
on each side of the entrance, were 
eventually transferred to the garden. 
It has been surmised that the house 
was designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren. Queen Anne granted a lease of 
the site to Richard Hill, brother of 
Abigail, who ousted the Duchess of 
Marlborough from royal favour. 

Viscountess Cave, in her Memo- 
vies of Old Richmond, wrote of the 
Trumpeters’ House: ‘‘ From the 
Hills it passed in 1735 to Mr. Lewis 
Way. In 1801 the lease was purchased 
by the Duke of Queensberry, whose 
executors assigned it to the Earl of 
Yarmouth. In 1820 the house passed 
intc the possession of Lady Sullivan; 
in 1835 into that of Mr. J. A. Stewart 
Mackenzie (sometime Governor of 
Ceylon); and in 1847 into that of 
Mr. Gilbert Farquhar Graham Mathie- 
son.’ Since then there have been 
many lessees under the Crown. 





MR. GORDON M. CANNON 

Ferg ony and popular figure 

at Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley’s auctions of real estate, from 
1920 until a couple of years ago, was 
Mr. Gordon Mewburn Cannon. He 
retired through ill health in 1941, 
and died recently at Chertsey. 

Mr. Cannon, after being educated 
at Magdalen College School, Oxford, 
went to Canada, and there worked as 
a surveyor. He joined Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley’s country depart- 
ment in 1920, and his work was re- 
warded in 1933 by his admission into 
partnership. He continued through- 
out to be mainly identified with the 
sale, purchase and management of 
landed estates. ARBITER. 
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“Bic F reas HAVE Littte Fieas. , 


....upon their backs to bite’em, and littlefleas have lesser fleas, 
and so ad infinitum.’ The significance of this jingle should 
need no emphasis in war-time. Man is the recognised meat 
of blood-suckers like fleas, bugs and lice, and his property 
and the crumbs that fall from his table feed an army oi 
insect pests like houseflies, crickets, cockroaches and clothes 
moths. Even in these temperate and sheltered islands there 
are six species of flea and three of lice which may attack 
human beings. We are prone to dismiss them too lightly, 
especially at the present. History shows plainly how parasitic 
insects have, for example, by spreading typhus and plague 
from rat to human being, caused death-rolls higher than 
the deadliest weapons of man’s devising. In Britain we 
owe an immunity from such insect-borne diseases to our 
cleanly habits, and the unremitting vigilance of our health 
authorities, backed by the research of our scientists and the 
products of our chemical industry. Research has unravelled 
the mysteries of infection and the complex life histories of 
pests and parasites : the chemist has provided an extensive 
armoury of dusts, sprays, fumigants and disinfectants with 
which to attack them, either directly or by assisting man 
to keep his house, clothes and person clean and wholesome. 
War has intensified old problems and created new ones. 
Evacuation, crowded tubes and air raid shelters, congested 
camps, the dispersal of foodstuffs in store and warehouse 
have all given pests better opportunities of contact and 
scattered them over wide areas. Air traffic has increased 
the danger of new pests and diseases. The health services 
are on their toes to protect the community. At their back 
the British chemical industry is constantly 
at work to maintain the output of 
essential insecticides and to discover new 
ones in order to uphold the nation’s 

immunity from insect-borne disease. 


No. 14 in the ** Services of an Industry” series 
issued by 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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A LIFE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


ORKING in a little hired 
room in a German brick- 
layer’s house at Phila- 
delphia, Thomas Jefferson 
drew up his draft of the American 
Declaration of Independence. The 
phrases were exceedingly Jeffersonian: 
“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident. . , 
It was the age of reason, and 
Jefferson was above all things the 
man of reason. He was always fond 
of throwing off little pellets of reason- 
able thought. “‘ Resistance to tyrants 
is obedience to God.’’ “Errors cease 
to be dangerous when it is permitted 
freely to contradict them.’’ His mind 
was full of such self-evident truth. 


ARE MEN BORN EQUAL? 

Writing there in Philadelphia, he 
put down on the paper the first of his 
truths: ‘‘That all men are created 
equal.’’ It was perhaps a little ironical 
that at home in Virginia, on his beauti- 
ful estate of Monticello, there were 
hundreds of slaves—some his own, 
some which had come into the family 
with his wealthy wife. But there was 
nothing hypocritical about Jefferson. 
If he said he thought it self-evident 
that all men were created equal—why, 
he thought it, and there was no more 
to be said about it. 

For myself, I have long thought 
Jefferson to be in error. I think it is 
a self-evident truth that men are born 
unequal, but that we must do our 


best to overcome this original in- 


equality by granting them equal 
social, political and religious rights. 
Abraham Lincoln, who knew far 
more than Jefferson about the grim 
realities of life, cleverly amended, in 
his Gettysburg oration, this famous 
Jeffersonian phrase. The United 
States, he said, had come into being 
“dedicated to the proposition” that 
all men are created equal. 

Now a proposition is not a self- 
evident truth. It is something you 
take as an experimental starting point. 
“Let us assume that all men are 
created equal. Let us go on with 
running this country as though this 
were true, and see how it works out.”’ 
Well, we know how it has worked out. 

In considering Mr. S. K. Padover’s 
excellent book 
Jefferson (Cape, 21s.) 
I hope I shall be par- 
doned for mak:ng 
this long digression 
over one point. 
It seems to me to 
be an important 
point that goes to 
the root of Jeffer- 
character. 
Though charming 
and courteous—even 
shy—in public con- 
tact, he was unusu- 
ally free from doubt 
concerning the va- 
lidity of any opinion 
to which his reason 
led him. It was 
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JEFFERSON 
By S. K. Padover 


THAT DAY ALONE 
By Pierre van Paassens 
(Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) 


BLACK MARKET 
By Bernard Newman 
(Gollancz, 8s. 6d.) 


MORE THAN 


By Arnold Palmer 
(The Studio, 15s.) 
AAAAAMAAIAA 


this which gave his life its singularly 
clear-cut, streamlined direction from 
the cradle to the grave. There can 
have been few men so little troubled 
by doubt concerning the rightness of 
their own conduct. 

It is a tribute to the fineness of 
the man’s make-up that he was not a 
prig. The evidence is clear that he 
was far from that. Had he confined 
his activities to the realms of thought, 
he would, I feel, have been in some 
danger of becoming one; but he had 
a well-balanced personality, practical 
as well as speculative. It was said of 
him, when he was 32, that he “could 
calculate an eclipse, survey an estate, 
tie an artery, plan an edifice, try a 
cause, break a horse, dance a minuet 
and play the violin.”’ 
It might have been 
added that he was 
at home with Greek, 
Latin, French and 
Spanish. 

He was 
on ‘Easy - Street”’ 
and remained there 
all his life. Though 
his career took him 


§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ for years to Europe 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 


aA 


(Cape, 2Is.) 


born 


and at last to the 
presidency of the 
States, he was 
always happiest in 
Virginia, and on his 
tombstone it is re- 
corded not only that 
he was the author 


SHADOWS 


of the Declaration of Independenc, 
but also that he was responsible for 


the “Statute of Virginia fy; religions 


fredom”’ and that he was Father of 
the University of Virginia.’ 

So that on this mort ry record 
we have the three thing. in which 
Jefferson most deeply belie. +d: politi. 


cal freedom, religious fre jom 
popular education. It is 
man who, being born with ach boons 
in his own pocket, is P ‘pared ti 
spend a lifetime in ensurin. that the, 
shall be passed on to other 


» and 
10t every 


WORLD’S GREATES > MEN 


It is interesting to ote that 
Jefferson, who had read al! the poets 
novelists, and dramatists, and kney 
all about soldiers, kings, prelates and 
statesmen, thought the thre greatest 
men the world had prod iced were 
Bacon, Newton and Locke. It js 
perhaps even more interesting to not: 
—to me, in my ignoranc 
something new—how maiiy influen. 
tial people in the United States 
immediately freedom from Britain 
was secured, were far froin sharing 
Jefferson’s view that freedom for all 
within the country was desirable, 
Jefferson, as Mr. Padover justly 
points out, was, to that day. what wo 
should call a “ Red”’ in ours. 

For example, there was John 
Adams, Washington’s Vice-President 
who wrote: ‘Democracy never has 
been and never can be so desirabl 
as aristocracy or monarchy; but 


this was 
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AMAZINGLY HIGH PRICES 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, J = WEI- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, AN'T QUES. 
£1/£10,000. Gall, Post or Phone 
5825. Cash paid immediately. 
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is more bloody than 


while it lasts, 
Remember, democracy 


either 

rever lasts long. It soon wastes, ex- 
ne sts : hb 

nausts and murders itself. 


Plenty of influential men under 
nt of the United States 


the first Pres? cu ; 
shared Adat opinion; and it was 
not the lea: of Jefferson’s services 
to the worl t, believing the virtues 
af democra , be ‘‘self-evident,’’ he 
fought such ple in season and out, 


3; on maintaining un- 
ity and sheer work- 
may call it, of the 
This attractive single- 
minded m brought very clearly 
before us it Padover’s pages. 
How v r the world in general 
x even an approxima- 


insisting aly 
sullied the 
ibility, as 
republican 


is from att 

tion to Jef 1's ideals we know all 

too well; to insist upon our 

inability t vhat clearly is to our 

advantage is to be the function 

of many CO iporary books. 

THE TR BROTHERHOOD 
Here is Pierre van Paassens’s 


That Day me (Michael Joseph, 
12s. 6d.) in ng the old, sad, appar- 
ently unle< ble lesson. These are 
the last we of the book: ‘‘On the 
day when we shall have learned to feel 
: d joys, the suffering and 


the sorrow 
the hope of o-hers,asourveryown... 
on that d lone the brotherhood of 


man will h become a reality.’’ 

Mr. vaii Paassens was born in 

Holland and made his way to Canada. 
During the last war he fought in 
France with the Canadian forces. For 
15 years before this present war broke 
out, he lived in a village not far from 
Paris, being a correspondent for 
\merican newspapers and a wireless 
broadcaster. In this book, he begins 
with his impressions of France in the 
days immediately preceding the dis- 
aster, and he takes the line common to 
most writers who knew the country 
intimately. ‘““Avowed and unavowed 
Fascists, men who had been quite 
frank and outspoken in their approval] 
of Hitler’s labour politics and Musso- 
lini’s corporative state, were one by 
one placed in positions of command. 
The conduct of the affairs of the French 
state was put into the hands of utility 
magnates, clericals, and international 
trust magnates who had never made 
any bones about their profound 
anti-democratic sentiments. 
More than half of the mechanised 
military equipment was kept 
away from the firing lines patrolling the 
ities and the rural regions, as if a 
civil disturbance was on the verge of 
breaking out. What had the 
government to fear? The masses had 
rallied to the colours as one man.”’ 


IF SOCIETY IS TO SURVIVE 

His house seized by the military 
authorities, Mr. van Paassens left 
France. The rest of his book is a hotch- 
potch with a purpose. It is a mass of 
disparate material, covering many 
years and many lands, but underlying 
the apparent disunity is a uniting 
thought: the importance of breaking 
down, if human society is to survive, 
all the p. tical, social and religious 
'mpedimen!s which this author sees 
Sundering ».en throughout the world. 

I foun’ the most readable part of 


the book \. 5 that in which the author 
leals With ‘is native Dutch village. 
It is an ¢ ‘ncing picture of a small 
ommuni intouched as yet by the 
hange 1 was so soon to over- 
om all. world, mainly conform- 
‘ ba its © conventions, yet having 
Shandfu’ -ebels, its village Hamp- 
ve an ute inglorious Miltons, 
sah a t ters the author traces 
os and irony. Within the 

Tame of 


small picture he manages 
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to convey something of the problems 
that concern all men, and were so 
soon to concern them so vitally : the 
importance of free thought and tolera- 
tion of eccentricity, the validity of 
a man’s own mind to determine his 
action in any direction, provided the 
common weal was not harmed thereby. 

Mr. van Paassens, in his way, is 
as direct and unequivocal as Jefferson 
himself. He says: ‘‘There are no 
two sides to truth and no two sides 
to a lie.” And when mankind comes 
to settle its future, he would have not 
expediency but right for a guide. 
“For the chief question a generation 
should ask of the future is not what 
will happen but what should happen.” 
That is the dominant note of the book : 
blessing is there for us if we will, 
all together, take it and share it. 


READABLE THRILLER 

Black Market, by Bernard New- 
man (Gollancz, 8s. 6d.) is a most 
readable thriller. Like A. E. W. Mason 
and Agatha Christie, Mr. Newman 
takes a Frenchman (or was Poirot a 
Belgian?) for his detective, thus per- 
mitting himself those touches of 
temperament, speech and mannerism 
that cannot be attributed to our own 
rough island ’tecs. 

An unusual feature of the book 
is the large number of actual and 
well-known persons introduced as 
characters. To say nothing of Dr. 
Goebbels, whom we overhear talking 
in an acid mood in a house in the north 
of France, there are Mr. Newman 
himself, who indulges in many bold 
exploits, Mr. Howard Marshall of the 
B.B.C., and others. 

Between them they unearth the 
“big shots’? behind the German- 
engineered “ black market’”’ and there’s 
plenty of good entertainment by the 
way. Mr. Newman has more than an 
entertaining purpose, however. He 
knows what he is talking about, and 
his book is a cautionary tale. Thus, 
we feel, it may well have been, and 
decent conduct is not only desirable 
in itself but may be a real hindrance 
to the enemy. 


RUSSELL FLINT 


A splendid collection of Mr. 
Russell Flint’s paintings has been got 
together in Move Than Shadows, by 
Arnold Palmer (The Studio, 15s.). 
Mr. Palmer writes a brief biography; 
then there are Mr. Flint’s own com- 
ments on his pictures; and then 
reproductions of 136 of the pictures 
themselves. 

The story which Mr. Palmer has 
to tell is one of great resolution and 
perseverance, of courage, too, for the 
artist was never content to sit still 
and exploit a “line”’ in which he was 
successful. Up till 1923, for example, 
he had sent only one oil to the Royal 
Academy. Water-colour was _ his 
medium, but once having begun in oil 
he was not afraid to stick to it, as, 
earlier, he had not been afraid to give 
up accepting commissions in order 
that he might devote himself to land- 
scape and figure-painting. 

The artist’s brief notes on his 
own painting have the knack of 
eliciting in a few sentences the circum- 
stances in which the work was done. 
“On the hills above Gerona.” “A 
lovely room high up in the Generalife, 
Granada.”’ 

But now the war makes these 
jolly jaunts impossible. Mr. Flint is 
finding subjects in England, and, for 
me, these latter paintings, some of 
which are reproduced, are more 
satisfying than the others. Perhaps 
this is because they are the farthest 
removed from what Mr. Flint himself 
calls the ‘‘romantic, perhaps senti- 
mental, streak in me.”’ 
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Overseas! 


. and an all too short em- 
barkation leave—but getting 
your tropical kit ready-to- 
wear at Moss Bros. won’t 
occupy one unnecessary 
minute. And we'll settle in 
double quick time any little 
queries you may have as to 
what you really do need or 
don’t. We’ve been doing it 
for over 60 years and are 
probably supplying consider- 
ably more K.D. outfits to the 


Services than any other firm. 
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HE restrictions h: e cut oy 

all the fripperic, on th 
lingerie—the lac , embroi. 

dery, appliqué. ince th 
regulations came into for e lingerid 
is as plain and tailored as sports 
clothes. There are still lo ; of way 
left of bringing variety < .d lots o 
pretty things, but anythi. g that js 
all frills and furbelows is a relic of 
the past. Petticoats are early all 
cut on a high Empire line with th 
material worked double fo. the tops, 
which are shaped like bra: «iéres. Al 
this is done to keep the unbroker 
sheath line of the dres:<s_ intact, 
There is a great deal ©! coloured 
binding and piping, generally in 4 
contrasting pastel, and a g-eat many 
ingenious devices, most of which ar 
connected with the actual cut of the 
garment. There are any number of 
good ideas, and, on the whole, the 
lingerie looks better than ever fo /, 
being plainer. / 
The newest nightgown of all is 

the one with the cowl neckline we 
have photographed from Fortnum 
and Mason. The cowl neckline waj 
the popular style about 10 years agi 
for evening dresses, blouses, night 
gowns, and so on. It is practical, 2 
it cuts into no more material than : 
plain top, and gives a soft, pretty 
effect. It is also in keeping with al] 
the regulations. This nightgow 
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CHIL = (UFE 

now x 

fri ts & 

Your ildren 
The -ctricted supplies of wool necessitated by war-time 
con. ous are being used by CHILPRUFE solely for the pro- 
duct. of essential garments for infants and young children. 
Des, © difficulties every effort is being made to maintain the 
tra?’ onal high standard, thus ensuring the maximum protection 
and ability which are more essential than ever in these days. 
Una. idable shortage of supply is regretted, but the greatest 
care i: taken to ensure a fair distribution. 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED 
Governing Director: JOHN A. BOLTON 
LEICESTER 
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; Are biscuits 
: a necessity ? 


Undoubtedly, in such times as 
these. The men of the Forces 
must have them; the works 
canteens must have them; the 
general public are demanding 
them more and more, for 
they appreciate their value as a 
sustaining and nourishing food 
ready at hand. Distribution is 
somewhat restricted, to save 
manpower and transport, but if 
you are lucky you may still be 
able to buy 
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All-wool camel- 
toned cloth 
this 
‘‘beauty onduty”’ 


makes 


coat. Note- 
worthy are the 
deep armholes, 
the flattering 
shoulder -line, 
the dramatic 
pockets... 





«look for 
the name HERSHELLE 
on the label. 
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N THE WESTERN DESERT 


the Y.W.C.A. Club or Desert Hut 
is often the one and only spot which 
offers Service girls a “breath of 
home "’ or the joy of home comforts. 
Similarly, in many outlying camps 
and decentralised war factories in 
isolated parts of Britain itself, in- 
creasing numbers of girls rely solely 
upon the Y.W.C.A. for the homelike 
atmosphere and influences they need 
so much. And, even in a strange 
town, a girl can feel almost as much 
alone as in the desert itself. Every- 
where, Y.W.C.A. Huts and Clubs are 
veritable ‘‘ oases ’’—and more and 
more are urgently needed by more 
and more girls. 
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shows the high Empire waistline which is the 
perfect cut to go with the cowl. As it was made 
before the regulations, it has satin flowers 
appliquéd on, but these will be left off any that 
are made from now onwards. Any number of 
nightgowns are made on these high-waisted 
Empire lines, cut on the cross, many with a 
gathered section let in over the bustline with 
a ‘“‘‘V”’ or square neck, similar to the one from 
Marjorie Castle we have photographed. A way 
of bringing variety is to have this gathered 
section in chiffon and the rest of the nightgown 
in crépe or satin. Quite a few nightgowns have 
a little jacket to match, though this is rather 
hard on coupons. Jackets are quilted or tucked, 
ruched over the shoulders, or lined with a con- 
trasting satin or velvet. Another popular style 
for nightgowns is the tailored type cut like a 
shirt which can be piped or scalloped with a 
different colour. These are pretty in peach or 
ice-blue satin and are made exactly like a 
‘tailored shirt with turn-down Peter Pan collar 
and turn-back cuffs to the short sleeves. 
Pyjamas are also made on these tailored shirt 
lines, some with long sleeves, in Viyella, in 
Dayella, or with short sleeves in crépe, satin, 
cotton or very fine wool. Utility night- 
gowns in pin-dotted marocain are excellent 
value, cut on Empire lines with plain “V"’ 
necklines, and tie at the back. 

Shell pink seems to be the winning lingerie 
colour, though there is a great deal of black 
being bought now, I was told at Walpole’s, 
where they are selling very frivolous black 
chiffon and georgette nightgowns and _ slips 
with ruched shoulder-straps. 

The rest-gown is a very big seller. It is 
usually made in a’style that will do duty as a 
dinner dress as well, and women who have 
worked very hard for long hours find it the ideal 
garment to slip on in the evening. Many of the 
house-coats are made in thin wool tailored like 
a man’s with high revers, piped with a bright 
colour or with quilted satin collars and cufts 
or an edging of furnishing gimp or braid or 
narrow fringe. There are quite a number of 
spotted crépe ones which look almost like 


A house-coat cut like a tailored dinner 

frock in dotted marocain. It comes from 

Walpole, in cyclamen and white, or butcher 
blue and white. 


1943 


tailored dinner frocks, and we have pho 
graphed one from Walpole’s in cyclamen “ee 
in white, which has a top made like a shin 
Marjorie Castle shows dotted foulards ee 
bright colours, scarlet dotted in butcher bin 
or parrot green dotted in scarlet. A Tange ‘ 
cut velvet tea-gowns at Marjorie Castle's hav 
three-quarter sleeves with turn-back cuffs and 
are drawn in at the waist with pleats whi 
give a wide hemline. These are ver becomin 
and made in lovely colours such as j:de, ambe; 
dove grey and tomato. A more ta lored typ) 
of dressing-gown designed by Marjo'e Castied 
copied from one of Prince Albert’s in 1¢ Londo 
Museum. Then there are any num :r of knee 
length tailored dressing-gowns lik. a man’s 
made in tie silk and Paisley wool, ind ankle 
length thin wool ones with ga sed tops 
gathered three-quarter sleeves ar. a tunj 
effect in front. 

To go with all these rest-gowr are greg 
numbers of slippers in two cole ired kick 
These are sometimes toeless and he: less, mor 
often cut like a moccasin but with a edge heel 
Colours of these are bright and gay You cay 
still buy a coarse net without coupo’ s to tie yy 
the hair when it looks limp after a day in th 
factory or out of doors. A gown, € isy to sli 
into, comfortable to wear, and soft lid slipper 
are the ideal rest clothes. Colours ure bright 

For the weary war-worker, Eliza eth Arde 
have a series of four exercises which relax taut 
tired muscles. For the first, you lie on you 
back, clasp the hands round the knee-capand pul 
the knee and leg back to the chest, then releas 
the leg gently. Do each in turn several tim 
over. The second is for the shoulders and arms 
Clasp the hands on top of the head and slow! 
raise each shoulder in turn till it touches th 
cheek-bone. The third is known as the rag-dol 
exercise. You bend over with arms hangin 
limp like a doll’s and gradually tighten up again 
The secret is to let everything everywhere go a 
relaxed as possible without actually falling over 
For the fourth, lie on your bed, tighten ever 
muscle and then gradually stretch and le 
everything go limp. P. JoycE REYNOLDS. 
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CROSSWORD No. 680 


A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘‘ Crossword No. 680, CouNTRY 
Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’”’ and must reach this 
office not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, February 11, 1943 
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ACROSS 


. Wardrobe dance of nocturnal butterflies 
(two words, 4, 4) 
Below about fifty tle bull will giv 
voice (6) 
A man with the spinney behind hin 
¢g comes to the swamp (8) 
. Dog’s home (6) 
“All in R.A.F.”’ (anagr.) (8) 
. The Moor’s Lieutenant (6) 
. The shell is broken, but no chick wil 
appear ! (two words, 7, 3) 
. We are not only ir deep waters, my deal 
Watson, but rough ones too (two words 
6, 4) 
. Harsh (6) 
. “A live bat”’ (anagr.) (8) 
Epithet for a rogue (6) 
A utility coat may not be, but it’s whal 
the thief did with his ill-gotten gain 
(8) 
26. Not a careless one, we hope (6) 
. What Bruce’s spider persistently did ( 


DOWN 


. Mother floating en French scas reache 
the town (6) 
. Acid (6) 
Robbed of more than a beret (6) 
. Waller bade one go with a message 
lady (two words, 6, 4) 
Raised up (8) 
. Auld in song (two words, 4, 4) 
. Obviously uncultivated, thoug!: sown! 
youth (two words, 4, 4) 
Literary salvage containers? | hey ha\ 
a radic popularity (10) 








Fishing Tackle Famine 
Stocks ending. Prices advancing. 
BUY NOW ! 


Name 


Dry Flies 5/-, Wet Flies 4/- per doz. 

Trout Casts, 3 yards. Taper 3/-, 

Level 2/6. Salmon ditto Fine 7/6, 
Medium 10/6. Stout 21/- 


OGDEN SMITHS, Ltd. 
62, St. James’s St., Piccadilly, S.W.1 
CATALOGUES POST FREE 











. Kissing (8) Bi 
. Does he tell the hens to cut the i9? | 
. “Satan exalted sat, by merit ra sed 





Address 


To that bad - .”’—Milton 
Announces eggs, maybe ! (6) 
. Order to suit Ted? He’s suited 5 





SOLUTION TO No. 679. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of January 29, will be announced next week, 


ACROSS. 


. Sounds as if the men were dece sed, bu F 
actually they’re cured (6) 


1, Rose; 3, Wednesdays; 9, Blue; 10, Winter time; 12, 





Dagon; 13, Assisi; 15, Orb; 18, Blair; 19, Edgeworth; 22, Unearthed; 24, — 
Tenet; 25, Art; 26, Fox cub; 29, Lying; 32, Ungracious; 33, Haha; 34, 
Parcel post; 35, Wish. 

OWN. 1, Rub-a-dub-dub; 2, Sour grapes; 4, Elizabeth; 5, Notes; 
6, Sires; 7, Amid; 8, Sten; 11, Snorer; 14, Ice; 16, Frangipani; 17, Photo- 
graph; 20, Gadabouts; 21, Wattle; 23, Tax; 27, Orate; 28, Chirp; 30, 
Hump; 31, Eger. 


The winner of Crossword No. 378% 
Miss Henman, 
5, Queen Parade, Harroga °. 
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Works : Loughborough. 
Tel. 2691. 


Owing to war time 
conditions, we are 
not able to supply 
glasshouses but we 
look ahead to 


VICTORY 


and to resuming the 
business for which 
we have been famed 
for nearly a century. 


Addresses : 
London Office: 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
Tel. Vic. 5409, 
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The authorities ask us to remember that 


ONS ARE FOR OUR BASIC NEEDS 
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YIELDS 


YOUR FIELDS 





your Cows: 


record 
their yields 





No business can be run on guesswork. Every tank 
factory knows to the last pound the weight of metal 
used and exactly how many tanks roll off the pro- 
duction line each week. Milk is as vital as 
tanks. But do you know how much food you feed 
to each cow and how much milk she gives in return ? 


The Junior Milk Recording 
Seheme., started on 1st January, 1943, will 
help you in the vital business of milk production. 
It means little extra trouble and costs you little — 
not more than 2/- per cow. 


MILK RECORDING 


and helpful. 


means 


* BETTER COWS 


for recorded yields provide a reliable basis for 
breeding and rearing heifers. 


* BETTER FEEDING 


and avoiding waste, for you feed each cow according 
to yield, making the best use of what food you can 
buy and what you grow. 


* BETTER SERVICE 


for your staff will find milk recording interesting 


* BETTER CARE 


for with a drop in yield you will at once seek cause 


and cure. 


* BETTER YIELDS 


more milk in winter, when it is most needed. 








Join the new 
Junior Scheme now 


Write -to the Secretary of your County Milk 
Recording Society or to the Milk Marketing Board. 








ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
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The firm of Metalair of Wokingham are specialists in the 
application of modern methods to quantity production of all 
types of mechanical equipment from precision instruments 
to aeroplanes. 

A special department manned by engineers of wide 
experience has for a number of years and with official 
encouragement devoted much time and expert thought to 
research into the problems of mechanisation in agriculture. 

One line of development of particular interest at the 
present time, and one that shows great promise, is a potato 
harvester. It isa machine of utmost simplicity and reliability, 
economical in cost and operation. Towed by any standard 


farm tractor and run by driver and one assistant the Metalair 
harvester will plough, collect and separate potatoes from 
stones, delivering the crop bagged or in buik. 

Farmers are invited to investigate whether the Metalai 
potato harvester will be suitable for their lands and to asses 
for themselves the vast saving in cost and labour resultin 
from its employment. 

Immediate delivery cannot be promised but an enquir 
now, which involves no obligation to purchase, wi 


secure registration on the M£TA LA IR 


allotment list — priority 
without investment. OF WOKINGHAM 

















